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ness men. What business 
problems will it bring? 


What are best answers? 








Eugene Staley: He sold 
America on the soybean, 
paved the way for fast- 


growing new industry 


See: Soybean Pioneer 








The Chief 


Want a raise? A promo- 


tion? Friendship instead 





of fist-pounding from 


your boss? Then— 
See: How to Handle the Boss 
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PAYLOAD PERFORMANCE on the highways, 
with truck or bus, depends on nation-wide, 


uniform performance—from gasolines, oils 
and greases. 


Texaco meets this demand daily, with 
uniform products, available wherever your 
wheels may roll—through more than 2300 
supply points—in the 48 States. 


And also— with Texaco Automotive Engi- 





neering Service, expert in helping bus and 
truck owners maintain schedules — reduce 
operating costs. 


Proof of performance: More buses, more 


bus lines, more bus miles are lubricated 
with Texaco than with any other brand. 


In the last 10 years 25 Awards for effi- 


cient fleet operation have been won by 
users of Texaco fuels and lubricants. 
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Announcement 


Concerning two forthcoming issues of 
FORBES of timely interest and 
vital importance to businessmen 





Winners of “Why I Favor 
Private Enterprise” Contest 





October 1st, 1940 





ANY hundreds of entries in 

the unique contest con- 
ducted by FORBES in recent 
months furnish positive proof of 
the keen interest which leading 
management executives feel in the 
desirability of restoring a greater 
degree of independence for private 
enterprise and permitting it to 
function, less bridled and less 
hamstrung. 


The list of prize winners and 


the winning essay will appear in . 


the October Ist issue of FORBES, 
with the observations of other 
prize winners to follow in suc- 
ceeding issues. 


Every member of the FORBES 
family of over a quarter-million 
businessmen-readers will find 
profitable help and practical guid- 
ance in forthcoming months in this 
Private Enterprise Issue. 


Special National 
Automobile Show Edition 





October 15th, 1940 





ECAUSE the automobile and 

all allied industries provide 
such an accurate barometer for 
recording the rise and fall of 
business as a whole, FORBES in 
its October 15th issue will con- 
tinue its practice of past years in 
being the only strictly business 
magazine to distribute a special 
edition covering the more im- 
portant sales and production de- 
velopments in the industry, as 
revealed by major exhibitors and 
their 1941 models at the National 
Show in New York, held during 
the week this special issue is re- 
leased to subscribers. 


FORBES will give its readers* 
timely information, also, on the 
condition of the industry, the 
status and prospects of dealers, 
and present and future activities 
as related to normal commercial 
demands and abnormal defense 
demands. 








(Advertisers in these issues will again find that FORBES provides them with 

an economical opportunity to present their products and services to a select 

group of top-flight business executives whose approval of purchases for their 

companies, and personal buying for their families and themselves, reach a 
volume of hundreds of millions of dollars annually.) 


*Dealers throughout the country will also receive this illuminating issue. 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 
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HOW YoU SAVE our investment will be far lower because 


you need buy only one truck and the Fruehauf Trailers. The truck can 
be a small instead of a large one since its job is simply to pull the 
Trailers instead of carry the loads. A complete Truck-Trailer unit will 
cost considerably less than even one large truck. 


Gas and upkeep for the small truck will cost much less. You'll easily 
save 30 %—or more, depending upon your operation. Consider this, too! 
One small truck in place of several big ones . . a smaller capital invest- 
ment . . therefore, far less to write off each year, a much smaller 
outlay at time of truck replacement. And the Fruehauf Trailers will 
last ten years or more. Think of the savings on interest alone! 


And don't overlook the tremendous savings you'll make by releasing 
drivers for other work. The savings here, alone, are so great that every 
truck operator who can possibly do so should use the “shuttle” method. 


GET THE FACTS—Yow may find a “shuttle” 

operation ideal for you. In any event, 

through the Fruehauf Truck-Trailer method of 
hauling, you should be enabled to greatly 
reduce your costs. A competent Fruehauf 
transportation engineer will gladly study 
your hauling activity and get the facts, so 
that you may reach a definite conclusion. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY © DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 















“There is only one form of 
transportation indispen- 
sable to the people aso 
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Business promises to get better—if 
Hitler fails to subjugate Britain. 


Ditto stocks and high-yielding bonds. 
Also employment. 


Looks like a surplus of wheat. 


Tax uncertainties are, unhappily, de- 
laying actual preparedness activities. 


Too many politicians are longwinded 
rather than longsighted. 


Even Jim Farley isn’t prophesying 
what this election will bring. 


Willkie is going strong. 


Watch how he will flay political boss- 
ism and bosses! 


Mexico is suffering from muddled 
management. Expect eruptions. 


Merely wearing a button won’t elect 
your candidate. 


“Savings Bank Deposits in U. S. at 
New Peak.” Let foreign dictators take 
note—and wince. 


Business baiting has ceased to catch 
votes. 


A hundred-per-cent misfit: Secretary 


of Labor Madam Perkins. 


Prediction: Hitler will come a cropper. 


A lull in luxury buying would not be 
illogical. 


Strikes would strike at national de- 
fense. 


Prophecy: Britain won’t hoist the 
white flag. 


The Japanese people—and other bel- 
ligerents—face still severer suffering. 


Expect firmer rather than “inflated” 
prices. 
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“NEITHER BUSINESS nor government 
nor labor nor the people of the United 
States can now afford the luxury of 
ineficiency, of waste, or of pulling at 
cross purposes. 


“Every business organization which 
does not adjust its policies and its 
operating methods to the more difficult 
conditions which will surround it 
from now on—which fails to utilize 
every available improvement in man- 
agerial knowledge and skill—will lessen 
its usefulness as an instrument of 
preparation and its profit possibilities 
and may endanger its continuance. 


“Management methods should now be 
subjected to thorough analysis. All 
avoidable wastes—of labor, of mate- 
rials, of capitai—should be discovered 
and eliminated.” 


We are indebted to Stevenson, Jordan 
and Harrison, management engineers, 
for that clear and straightforward 
statement of the job that business must 
do. It goes to the heart of business co- 
operation in national defense. 


An industrial structure that lives up to 
that creed is this nation’s most power- 
ful weapon—a weapon that no other 
nation on earth can hope to match. 
But much remains to be done before 
the weapon is forged. For news of 
what must be done, and how it can be 
done, follow the ForBEs reports on 
business and national defense. 


* 


One big job, for example, is to 
strengthen the bonds linking local in- 
dustry, labor and citizens. We must 
have local unity before we can have 
national unity. 


Here and there throughout the nation, 
groups of business men are showing 
the way to this goal. What they are, 
how they work, what results they get, 
will be the subject of a report soon to 
be published.—THe Epirors. 
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“Why Does the Chicken Cross the Road?” 
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The chicken crosses the road so 
that she can get on the other side. 
But men with loads to haul begin 
where the chicken leaves off. They 
look at the road lengthwise — and 
send their trucks across the country. 

Why do truckmen year after year, 
buy more heavy-duty Internationals than 
any other make? The practical answer 
is that International Trucks give them 
wietton performance, economy, and 

auling satisfaction —the best all- 


around truck values money can buy. 

Owners and drivers will tell you 
that they get the same profitable re- 
sults with the /ighter Internationals, 
in cross-town traffic, where quality 
shows up again in beauty and style. 

Join the big family of International 
owners and boosters next time you 
buy a truck. All sizes— %-ton to big 
six-wheelers. Top-grade service 
everywhere. See any International 
dealer or company-owned branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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‘CwITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’ 





Fact and Comment 


Is Business-Baiting Timely ? 


Before the United States entered the World War, our 
Federal debt (1916) was under $1,300,000,000. Today our 
Federal debt, direct and indirect, approximates $50,000,- 
000,000. And record-breaking appropriations are being 
made, foreshadowing much’ heavier tax levies. Such tax 
levies can be met only if the nation enjoys more prosperity 
than has been experienced in the last decade. The strongest 
foundation for national defense is national financial 
strength. 

Under these conditions, should Washington go out of 
its way to hurt business, unsettle confidence, injure 
employment?. 

Thurman Arnold, the Department of Justice’s eruptive 
“trust-buster,” has deemed it wise to toss a bomb into one 
important incustry, an industry which is among the 
Government’s biggest tax-providers, namely, the tobacco 
industry. Perhaps he has acted under orders received from 
higher-up many, many months ago. It is inconceivable that 
President Roosevelt would instigate criminal suits against 
all our leading tobacco manufacturers under existing con- 
ditions, international and domestic, economic and political. 

So far as the layman can observe, no field has been 
more competitive than that of tobacco. The leading makers 
of cigarettes are among the nation’s most prolific investors 
in advertising to increase sales. The jump in the cost of 
cigarettes has not been caused by price-boosting on the 
part of manufacturers, but rather by tax-boosting by 
government. Unequivocal denials of the charges have been 
made by the foremost tobacco officials indicted. 

What dreadful harm would befall were Mr. Arnold not 
to pitch such a monkeywrench as this. into the business 
arena until confidence brought about greater employment, 
until our defense activities were more substantially under 
way, until the wellsprings of public revenue had oppor- 
tunity to flow more vigorously, more nearly in volume 
sufficient to keep government going? 





Buck-passers never buck the tide. 





Friendship, But Not Fetters 


The United States Government is eminently wise in 
cultivating the friendship of all Latin-American countries. 


x 


But Congress should see to it that the Administration does 

not hastily rush into a cast-iron agreement necessitating 

additional burdens on. already heavily-burdened U. S. ‘tax- 

payers. (See Forbes, Aug. 1, p. 10.) : 
Friendship, yes; fetters, no. 





Don’t let up early in life or you won’t 
be in a position to let down later in life. 





Time For Censorship? 


Technically, but only technically, the United States is at 
peace. The whole nation is concentrating its attention on 
preparation for war. As Secretary of the Navy Knox puts 
it: “No one can honestly believe that these are days of 
peace.” He is right. Yet alien enemies of our form of 
government, paid representatives of Dictator Governments 
inimical to the United States, and an unknown multitude 
of “Fifth Columnists” are still permitted to conduct their 
“anti” activities without effective curbing. 

Has the time not come to clamp down on them, to sub- 
ject them to surveillance, to apply ‘censorship to their 
communications with foreign, anti-démocratic’ govern- 
ments? Should not the U. S. Goverriment take‘'steps to 
ascertain just what information is being sent to’ poterttial - 
foreign foes? Dictators most rigidly restrict both" outgoitif , 
and incoming information. Ditto Britain, sirité the war 
began. Incidentally, whereas previous letters from Britaiti' 
were marked “Opened by Censor,” the latest letter reaching’ 
me bears the statement: “Opened by Examiner.” *-*" 

Would it not be well for the United States to “¢&Sinine” 
the correspondence of all parties under suspicion? Could 
not the Government, should not the Governfnent, decree 
that every individual must submit for official examination 
all’ messages such as are forbidden during Wartime, with 
sévere pénalties provided for violation? Cable and wireless 
companies doubtless would gladly co-operate. 

No toleration for traitors! 


Change In Directorates Urged™ 


Composition of most directorates should be changed, 
greatly broadened. This writer long has urged the in- 
clusion of a representative of small investors, a representa- 
tive of consumers in the case of concerns doing business 
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direct with large numbers of people, a representative of the 
employees. Also, why not a woman director where the 
appeal is wholly or largely to women? 

One reader, “owner of a few shares in 68 different com- 
panies,” after commenting on the “surprising revelation” 
that many directors own no stock, emphasized “the desira- 
bility of having a shareholders’ representative on direc- 
terates of corporations owned by the public generally.” 
He adds this warning: “Certainly that is a comparatively 
simple innovation which thick-headed corporation manage- 
ments could bring about for their own good. Many cynical 
stockholders, however, feel that it will come only when the 
SEC or some other governmentally-controlled body requests 
it—and then we shall hear a great noise about govern- 
mental interference with business.” 

The prevailing type of directorate is not satisfactory to 
the body of small investors who constitute, in the aggre- 
gate, by far the principal owners of most large-scale enter- 
prise. I am as strongly convinced as ever that farsighted 
corporation heads should take cognizance of the trend, and 
reform their boards before the politicians start doing it, 
roughshod, for them. Readjustment clearly is fore- 
shadowed. It should be voluntary. 





Dishonesty disables. 





When Overwork Isn’t Overwork 


Business was made for man, not man for business. Many 
times in the last 35 years I have urged friends, eminent 
business executives, not to sacrifice everything to their 
daily duties—so often have I found that such slavery 
hasn’t worked out satisfactorily healthwise, domestically, 
even businesswise. It has been my good fortune to know 
rather intimately hundreds of the men who have made 
America’s wheels go round industrially, financially. I 
received a jolt, however, recently, while chatting at lunch 
with an industrial executive who habitually works at full- 
speed-plus. month after month, year after year, without 
time off annually for relaxation and recreation, William 


E. Holler, the salesmanager who, as far as I know, markets 


more merchandise than any other salesmanager in the 
world. Bill was telling me how he had been “on the road” 
for more than five months without interlude, visiting all 
of Chevrolet’s 8,700 dealers, as well as meeting press repre- 
sentatives from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Knowing that 
Bill Holler has sacrificed annual vacations, I said to him: 

“Don’t kill yourself. Don’t live for your work alone. 
You have a wife’ and family. Take time off every year to 
do what you want to do, to enjoy yourself, to enjoy life. 
If you don’t, you will kill yourself prematurely.” 

His comeback tremendously impressed me. It was this: 
“When you can push your business, there is nothing to fear 
as far as overwork is concerned. It’s when the business 
pushes you that trouble starts.” 

Isn’t he right? I can recall few, if any, instances of 
high-powered executives who caved in while their enter- 
prise was forging ahead, no matter how hard they worked. 
But I know—and you know—a tragic number of executives 
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who went to pieces when their business went ruinously 
against them. 

Frankly admitting that there may be much truth in Bill 
Holler’s philosophy, I still profoundly feel, after almost 
half-a-century of observation, that any business giant who 
subordinates everything to his daily duties, especially 
after he passes middle age, is shortsighted, foolish. Work 
isn’t the whole of life. 

What does it profit a man to sacrifice everything to at- 
tain position and power if, in so doing, he commit suicide? 





Illwill never begot any good. 





A Homely Philosopher 


In Kalamazoo there is a business philosopher for whom 
I have long cherished the highest respect. Businesswise, 
he has been distinctly successful. More: I found, on mak- 
ing inquiries among the people of his community, that he 
is held in the highest esteem. He is religious; he hasdone 
perhaps more than any other American business man to 
bring people, families, into churchfolds, more to bring 
children into Sunday school, than any other industrialist 
in America. His workpeople worship him. To his own 
employees and to everybody in Kalamazoo he is not 
“Jacob Kindleberger,” chairman of the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co., but “Uncle Jake,” a token of sincere 
affection. 

Perhaps it would be too much to ask of other company 
heads that they institute the most elaborate organization 
to bring local and country folks into church and Sunday 
school. Perhaps it would be too much to ask that they 
become the foremost religious teachers in their areas. 
“Uncle Jake” Kindleberger’s intense interest in ordinary 
folks perhaps springs from the fact that he began life 
under an uncommonly heavy handicap, that he originally 
was one of the “under-privileged,” that he has ever since 
been “sympatico” with the humblest of humans. 

Having thus introduced you to “Uncle Jake,” read his 
latest bulletin, labeled “Troublesome Questions and our 
Answers” : 


Q.—To buy or not to buy. That is the question. 


A.—If you are going to stay in business, you must have goods to 
sell. 


Q.—Will present prices hold firm for the third quarter? 
A—-It’s a safe bet they will. 

Q.—How are you going to pay the increased tax bill in 1941? 
A.—Scrape and save enough in 1940. 

Q.—Who will win the election in November? 


A.—Why worry about that? The hysterical spending spree of the 
past eight years must be paid for regardless of who’s who. 


Q.—How can I conquer this unshakeable, gloomy feeling concern- 
ing the future? 


A.—Stop foolish worrying about the future and put into action 
today more old fashioned frugality and thrift. Avoid extremes, 
serve pleasingly, do justly, love mercy, and don’t butt into 
God’s business concerning the future of the world! 
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In the Business Spotlight 


Three pieces of a puzzle: (1) Millions of workers will soon be sub- 
ject to registration and draft (center). (2) But millions of workers 
are needed to produce real guns to replace the dummy guns (left) 


What Happened 


Industry and trade roll through an 
almost-slumpless Summer at a gen- 
erally high level of*activity (pp. 24, 
29). In spite of newly-imposed defense 
taxes on many kinds of consumers’ 
goods, retailers report steady buying 
by their customers. But armament or- 
ders, already stimulating the heavy 
industries, have not yet had a direct 
effect on consumers’-goods industries 
in any important way; though some 
defense orders for uniforms, blankets, 
etc., have been placed, the real boost 
in consumer lines awaits the diffusion 
of government dollars poured into 
munitions. 


What’s Ahead 


While admitting that business is 
good, stock market holds its breath 
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pending a clearer indication of how 
the Battle of Britain will end (p. 32). 
Among business men, the belief grows 
(how well founded is uncertain) that 
Britain can hold out; but ail agree 
that defeat would be a severe shock, 
though probably temporary. Mean- 
while, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
predicts a “sound improvement” in 
farm income this Fall; and the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank detects the 
beginnings of an expansion in demand 


for bank credit. 


Small Hint 


A hint of how defense spending will 
react on some segments of U. S. busi- 
ness comes from figures recently re- 
vealed by Bethlehem Steel Corp. On 
June 30, the company’s unfilled orders 
stood at $288,000,000, nearly all for 
commercial business. Then came a 





used for this Summer’s training. (3) So industry and the Army must 
work out a program to take enough men for military training (right), 
yet leave the right men behind to produce arms. (Acme) 


flood of orders released by the national 
defense program. Result: By the end 
of July, Bethlehem’s unfilled orders 
skyrocketed to $500,000,000, 70% 
above the highest backlog previouslv 
reported. 


But Exaggerated 


Because Bethlehem makes steel, 
armor plate, projectiles, guns, naval 
and commercial vessels, and other 
products directly involved in rearma- 
ment, its experience is an exaggerated 
case, unlikely to be duplicated by 
many other companies. Yet all that 
was only a partial result of the first 
10% of the Navy expansion plan. 


Mass Output 


In any event, mass production of 
arms is definitely in the making, 
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though the time when it will be actu- 
ally achieved is still far off for most 
categories (p. 12). One of the near- 
est to the goal is automotive equip- 
ment: Orders for 11,000 Army trucks 
were placed late in July; plans indi- 
cate the need of one motor vehicle for 
every 10 soldiers; the Army’s buying 
program may reach a total of 400,000 
vehicles. This spells mass output of 
implements of war, and competent 
observers state that, as far as motor 
vehicles are concerned, the U. S. is 
already within sight of the suggested 
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ideal of producing military equipment 
for 1,000,000 men every three months. 
And with a demonstrated production 
capacity of at least 1,000,000 units a 
year, the motor truck industry should 
have little trouble in meeting military 
needs and in filling commercial orders 
at the same time. That mass produc- 
tion is on the schedule is also evi- 
denced by the Government’s anxiety 
to have big mass producers—du Pont, 
General Motors, Chrysler, for examiple 
—operate the $500,000,000 of arms 
plants which it now plans to build. 


Business Milestones 


New Problem 


Industries operating on a seasonal 
basis are faced with a new problem: 
How to keep skilled labor from drift- 
ing to the war industries during lay- 
off periods. Railroad equipment manu- 
facturers have found a temporary solu- 
tion in pushing ahead production 
schedules. This is practical since na- 
tional defense plans call for more roll- 
ing stock. But how they or other on- 
and-off producers will fare in the fu- 
ture is anybody’s guess. 


Reception Room Selling 


Salesmen of the Mid-States Gum- 
med Paper Co., Chicago, are handing 
out a cailing card that is nothing short 
of a sales presentation. A tiny, 12-page 
booklet, it begins by introducing the 
salesman, goes on to outline the fea- 
tures of his product and concludes 
with a coupon the busy prospect can 
fill out, stating when (if not at the 
moment) an appointment would be 
convenient. 


Transport Training 


Anxious to do all it can to speed 
up national defense, Dodge division 
of Chrysler, turning out trucks for 
the Army, is conducting an automo- 
tive transport course for non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Army’s motorized 
divisions. Shop study of truck design, 
construction, operation and mainte- 
nance give Army men much-needed 
background. That they may know ex- 
actly what to expect of their trucks in 
actual maneuvers, company test drivers 
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pound the trucks over rough, track- 
less country, through mud holes and 
slashings, in and out of “punishment 
pits” (see photo). 


Patriotic Pricing? 


Though the war has greatly in- 
creased demand for its product, the 
Aluminum Company of America has 
just cut the price of aluminum a penny 







up with U. S. manufacturers, who en- 
vision a tremendous market for mass- 
made apparel bearing the labels of 
famous designers. Only drawback to 
the shift (besides the breaking of tra- 
dition) is the lack of vital historical 
fashion sources now in old-world mu- 
seums and libraries. 


Melon for 


Millions 


+ A imidget' Watermelon, no bigger 


‘than a cantaloupe, is now on the mar- 
ket. The fruit of long research, it was 
developed for kitchenette convenience. 
Its rind is thin, which means it must 
be handled with extra care; but it has 


_all the flavor of its big brother. _ 
‘- ae aes 
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Because glucose supplies energy and 
combats fatigue, a Pittsburgh _ sféel 
mill recently started giving gum dr 
to workers. But instead of eating ,the 
candy, workers “hoarded” it, carried 
it home to their kids. 


Last Word 


In Philadelphia, Westinghouse has 
started construction on what it be- 
lieves will be the “world’s most ‘mod- 


‘ 


. . « dodging out of a “punishment pit” 


a pound—the second such reduction 
within the past year. The benefits of 
research and plant expansion, says the 
company, have made the cuts possible. 


New Fashion Center? 


With France in Nazi hands, many 
see New York City becoming the Paris 
of the fashion world. Already some 
top-flight Paris designers have signed 


ern office structure.” Designed to ac- 
commodate 700 workers, the building 
will be three stories high, of steel, 
stone, brick and glass-block construc- 
tion, air conditioned for Summer and 
Winter, with a baby lake on the roof, 
which will absorb the sun’s ‘hot rays; 
with sound-proof walls and ceilings; 
with artificial daylight from fluores- 
cent lamps; with a germ trap, operat- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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What Management Faces 
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As industry clears the decks for the greatest task in its history, business executives will have 
to find answers to new and strange problems. And soon—for “‘it is later than you think it is” 


INDUSTRY HAS been handed the tough- 
est assignment in its history—that of 
providing the nation with arms so that 
it can defend itself in a world aflame 
with war. And the country wants these 
arms to be the best that exist and it 
wants them quickly—a typical demand 
from a people who believe in the dy- 
namic powers of their ‘industry. 

The public and our political leaders 
seem to have implicit confidence in 
the ability of industry to do the job. 
Their reasoning is that the industrial 
organizations that can turn out the 
world’s best automobiles, washing ma- 
chines and tractors also can make the 
most efficient airplanes, tanks and 
guns. 

The executive ranks of business have 
confidence in industry’s ability to do 
the job, too, and they are not afraid 
that they will muff it—not if given real 
assistance and encouragement. 

But they have a much more realistic 
idea of what the job involves than 
have the legislators who authorized the 
program and the people who are so 
wholeheartedly in favor of it. And in 
the back of many executive minds 
there are not a few perplexities and 
misgivings about the whole thing. | 
have seen them reflected in the corre- 
spondence from executives who have 
written to the American Management 
Association in recent weeks, and I 
have heard them expressed by men 
from industries in various parts of the 
country. 

Some of the points that have been 
brought up are the following. They 
should be useful to companies which 
wish to “check-list” themselves on fu- 
ture contingencies. 

Public Impatience. Not a few execu- 





Atvin E. Dopp, president of the American 
Management Association, nationally-known 
authority on business methods and policies, 
is at the very nerve-center of business-and- 
defense developments. 
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tives foresee the very confidence that 
the public is so flatteringly placing in 
industry turning into a boomerang in 
10 or 12 months. Unfortunately, many 
people have the idea that it is largely 
a matter of pushing button: to obtain 
airplanes from plants that formerly 
turned out automobiles, and tanks 
from factories that have been making 
locomotives. As a matter of fact, in 
1917 we were able to produce some 
small quantity of munitions only after 
nine months of intensive effort. At 
that time, we had the advantage of 
having been producing munitions for 
the Allies on a large scale for two and 
one-half years, and of the pressure re- 
sulting from our own participation in 
the conflict. 

It is doubtful whether our superior 


productive equipment and better in- 


dustrial organization will outweigh 
the earlier advantages. There is grave 
likelihood that severe criticism will be 
heard and the charge will be made that 


there is improper co-ordination be- 
tween government and industry. Pub- 
lic dissatisfaction under these emer- 
gency conditions could easily lead to 
extremes of authoritarianism and 
other evils. The world, and our own 
people included, is in a far from pa- 
tient mood; and if the public should 
get an idea that industry is placing 
profits before national defense, the 
consequences could be serious indeed. 
But powerful legislative devices now 
being worked out would seem to safe- 
guard this situation. 

Labor’s Rights. Labor relations, at 
the time the current defense program 
took effect, were in a fairly tranquil 
state compared to what they had been 
a few years earlier. It seemed as 
though out of the turmoil of the Thir- 
ties had emerged “a way of indus- 
trial life” which was gradually coming 
to be generally accepted and which, 
even if one refused to credit it with _ 
any other virtues, at least could be 
called utilitarian. 

Labor is one of the three key ele- 
ments in the defense program. The 
other two are government and man- 
agement. Now, if government - and 
labor take a hard-boiled, demanding 
attitude on every concession that labor 
is asked to make, they are thereby 
providing the first stumbling block 
in the program’s path and are threat- 
ening to end the comparative serenity 
that was earned at such a costly price 
during the strife of the 1930s. The 
exigencies of the times are going to re- 
quire concessions from everybody, 
labor included. Progressive manage- 
ment, of course, does not want to see 
any deterioration in the better per- 
sonnel and industrial relations which 
have been built up in recent years. 

Management Responsibility. A com- 
pany with good industrial relations 
practices always has an advantage 
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Problem No. 1: Time Is Priceless; 


but Time Is Needed © 


Lest blighted hopes bring public crackdown, industry must explain why it 
can’t switch to arms output overnight. Even nimble auto plants need months 


Before blueprints become products (left), you must decide what to mak 
to plan for production of new car models, involving only minor changes 


design it, choose materials, make samples, test them. You must also work o 
manufacturing methods and assemble them into a plant layout (above 








That’s not all. Mass production requires machines, and many of them And men must be trained to run the new machines. 
cannot be shifted from one type of job to another. So new machines must 
be designed, built, tested, shipped, installed in the factory. So must new tools 


. . « It takes all th 
time and work to change to a new model car. Consider, then, what it takes 
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change to arms production—a totally different product, a wholly new proble 
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over a company that lacks them. 
Under present conditions, this goes 
double. The Government, in a matter 
as serious as national defense, is right- 
ly anxious to see all contracts ful- 
filled without interruption. The two 
prime potential sources of interrup- 
tion are material shortages and labor 
difficulties. The National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission is working hard to 
prevent both kinds of shortages. Natu- 
rally, the Government will be as much 
concerned about a company’s ability 
to avoid interruptions caused by 
strikes as it will about those caused 
by materials and machinery bottle- 
necks. 


GET POLICIES INTO PRINT 


The United States Conciliation Ser- 
vice is going to play an increasingly 
important role in wetting down smol- 
dering labor troubles before they 
break out into open strife. The Gov- 
ernment will, of course, rely heavily 
on this agency’s information about 
labor situations in particular com- 
panies. Concerns will be well-advised, 
therefore, to check their labor pro- 
grams from every standpoint. A wise 
move, for example, might be for com- 
panies that have not done so to get 
their policies into print and distrib- 
uted among employees and other in- 
terested parties. This step in itself 
will help to straighten out and make 
specific many points that are now 
somewhat nebulous. 

Training. Among the unsung heroes 
of industry are those who, over past 


| years, have devoted themselves to em- 


ployee training. And companies that 
have kept an eye to their training 
work are going to find themselves for- 
tunately situated during coming 


' months. The problem now is for 


every company to insure, as far as 
posible, that it will have a ready sup- 
ply of skilled workers. The training 
question is too great a problem to dis- 
cuss here, but its nub is that of break- 
ing skilled jobs down into component 
operations to facilitate “single ‘pur- 
pose” training in high skills covering 
narrow ranges. 

The Defense Commission already 
has its plans under way for meeting 
the national training problem, as 
shown by the recent anouncement by 
Owen D. Young, adviser on industrial 
training to Sidney Hillman, member 
of the Commission. The plan that Mr. 
Young described recognizes that the 
first and best source of additional 
workers will be those skilled men now 
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unemployed. Next will be those pres- 
ently employed who can be trained in 
industry itself. The general program 
that the Commission is contemplating 
involves aiding industry in training ap- 
prentices, retraining workers, refresh- 
ing their skills where necessary and 
generally stimulating the up-grading 
of those presently at work on key de- 
fense production processes. 

It is understood that the vocational 
educational facilities of the states are 
already in use for such training under 
the direction of the United States Of- 
fice of Education. Individual com- 
panies will be wise to make their 
skilled labor shortages known to their 
local national employment service of- 
fices, and to inform their state voca- 
tional directors of any skilled labor 
shortages that they anticipate. In that 
way skilled men. will be drawn from 
the rolls of the unemployed, their 
skills refreshed and learners started 
on the road to becoming skilled in 
those occupations in which they are 
most needed. 

If the custom is cstablished of trans- 
ferring skilled help from non-essen- 
tial to essential industries, very care- 
ful administration wil! be necessary. It 
will be important, for example, to as- 
certain that seniority rights of such 
transferred employees are maintained 
through furlough arrangements. 

Effects of Compulsory Military 
Training. It is now quite evident that 
compulsory military training will be- 
come operative in the Autumn. 
Though the specific provisions of the 
bill have not yet been settled, we know 
in outline about what it will specify. 


LABOR PROBLEMS AND THE DRAFT 


Two important groups of employees 
will be hit by the act: Men in the 
National Guard, and eligible men aged 
21 to 31 years inclusive. Men with 
family responsibilities and those em- 
ployed in “vital industrial jobs” will 
probably be passed over; but a con- 
siderable number of people will never- 
theless be pulled out of their jobs 
for a long period. It appears that the 
burden of supplying men for military 
training will be thrown upon concerns 
not engaged in defense work—such 
as those in merchandising lines and 
straight commercial business. 

When the Government’s military 
training plans are settled, a company 
should first determine how many of 
its employees are subject to the pro- 
visions of the act. It will then have to 
find the answers to such questions as: 


Are conscripted employees to be 
assured of reinstatement in the same 
jobs that they held formerly, or in 
jobs of equal status? 

Are their seniority rights to be 
maintained? 

Will credit for continuous service 
be given on their pension records? 

What will be done about group in- 
surance protection? 

Will profit-sharing be continued? 

Will the company make up the dif- 
ference between Army pay and the em- 
ployee’s regular company pay? 

These questions are matters for set- 
tlement by individual companies. Rec- 
ommendations that all companies fol- 
low this or that policy are unfair, 
since while one concern may be in a 
position to be very liberal, another 
may not. Companies that can afford 
to be generous will naturally publicize 
their policies; thus, the impression will 
be given that industry in general is_ 
adopting an extremely generous atti- 
tude toward conscripted employees. 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES 


The only safe policy is to be guided 
conscientiously by what seems to be 
the better part of wisdom. Over-benev- 
olence may prove foolhardy, while 
niggardliness, in the end, may prove 
just as unwise. The general public is 
going to believe that business is bene- 
fitting financially from the defense pro- 
gram and therefore should be generous 
with employees. This is highly fallaci- 
ous; some concerns will profit from 
the added volume, but others in non- 
defense industries may even lose 
money because of increased taxes and 
priorities. 

Executive Personnel. The greatest 
personnel problem, and the one least 
talked about, will be the heavy bur- 
den on executive and supervisory per- 
sonnel who will have to spread them- 
selves thinner and thinner to cover 
the expanded ranks of workers. Execu- 
tive talent of a high order is going to 
be called for, and high-calibred men 
may be at a premium before we see the 
end of the emergency. Foremen-train- 
ing programs that have been carried 
out in the past years will pay big divi- 
dends now. 

Taxes and the Economic Back- 
ground. Fundamentally, profit oppor- 
tunities in the present situation are 
not comparable to what they were 
at the time of the first World War. 
Then, commodity prices rose and 
large inventory profits were realized; 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Soybean Pioneer 


A man who hated farming has done more for U. S. farmers than almost anyone else alive. And 


some day industry may owe him just as much for pioneering a great new raw material 






Eugene Staley 


EUGENE STALEY hated farm- 
ing; hated it as only a boy 
can hate it who has whacked 
at stingy red clay hillsides 
ever since he could lift a 
hoe; hated it so wholeheart- 
edly that at 17, when his 
father died, he left the fields 
abruptly and set out to 
achieve his modest ambition 
to become a traveling sales- 
man. 

Curiously, the man who 
hated farming has done 
more for the American 
farmer than almost any 
other man alive. And the 
traveling salesman who 
spent so many years on the road made 
his most stupendous sale after he was 
50 years old and had put away his 
sample cases forever. 

For Eugene Staley is the great sales- 
man of the soybean. It was an insig- 
nificant crop when he began using his 
salesmanship on skeptical farmers in 
the Corn Belt; there was actually no 
place in the United States where a 
farmer could sell a bushel of soybeans 
except as seed. 

Now, 18 years after Staley built 
America’s first processing mill, it is a 





Don Warton, reporter, editor, author of 
one book, began as a printer’s devil. He 
likes business subjects. 
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DON WHARTON 


The beneficent, super-useful soybean is one farm 
product with no surplus problem. Demand still exceeds 


supply. 


(Photographs: Blackstone, Wide World) 


$100,000,000 annual crop. We grow a 
third of the world’s supply; Man- 
churia, which long supplied the world, 
plants no more than our 14,000 square 
miles. It is the only new crop the 
American farmer has tried in many 
years that has become of major im- 
portance. 

What its future may be, no man has 
the hardihood to attempt to forecast. 
There is no sign that the potential 
domestic market is anywhere near 
saturation, yet already we are export- 
ing part of the crop. New soybean 
products, ranging from cocktail crack- 
ers to autorobile parts, are constantly 


a ring. Still insignificant in ton- 
ppearing g 


nage, they may become important. 

Staley learned about soybeans as a 
child. A missionary home from China 
gave a few seeds to his father as a 
curiosity. The seven-year-old boy 
planted them and the Staley family 
learned to eat soybeans to eke out a 
scanty diet. 

Then-he forgot them for years. He 
was busy. As a boy he peddled vege- 
tables. Later, on the road, he sold 
books, flavoring extracts, baking 
powder and finally starch, which he 
bought in bulk and packaged for home 
use. By 1912 he was making his own 
starch from corn in a plant at De. 
catur, Ill. 

The more corn he could buy near 
by, the more money he could save on 
freight. Trying to think of some means 
of improving the yield of corn fields, 
he remembered that soybeans, in ad- 
dition to being food for man and beast, 
enrich the soil by adding nitrogen 
to it. So now every Sunday afternoon 
found Staley stopping at Illinois farm- 
houses to put in a word for the bean. 
The war caused Illinois land to be 
“corned to death,” the chinch bug 
arrived to ruin crops, and farmers 
began to listen to him. Soybean acre- 
age climbed slowiy, a few thousand 
acres a year. 

But still there was no market; farm- 
ers raised soy plants for hay, for 
forage and fertilizer, but the beans 
themselves could be sold only as seed. 
No crop of any consequence was pos- 
sible until someone would buy and 
process beans. Meanwhile, we were im- 
porting 15,000 tons a year of soybean 
oil, cake and meal. 

Staley had complete control of his 
own cornstarch company, but rather 
than dragoon his associates into start- 
ing a soybean mill, he sold them the 
idea until they were enthusiastic mis- 
sionaries, too. Then, announcing in 
1921 that he would start processing 
the next Fall, he really went to work 
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on the farmers. He had his salesmen 
talk to farmers in the fields, in their 
homes at night; he hired a special 
representative to talk to groups in 
schoolrooms, courthouses and gyms. 
He used letters, bulletins, pamphlets, 
newspaper stories and farm journal 
articles, just as today he is using the 
radio to increase production in Ohio 
where he recently opened a second 
mill. Most important, Staley gave farm- 
ers contracts guaranteeing to buy all 
the beans they would grow. The Staley 
mill began crushing beans in the Fall 
of 1922 and by March had handled 
60,000 bushels—more than twice as 
many as the entire State of Illinois had 
harvested in 1921. 

There had been three -experiments 
in processing before, but this was the 
first successful business operation, the 
first to interest the Corn Belt. Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and Iowa now harvest 
75,000,000 bushels a year, four-fifths 
of the American crop. 

By 1924 other companies were set- 
ting up soybean processing plants in 
Illinois and that year the State’s soy- 
bean acreage was 10 times that of 
1921. But Staley selling did not stop. 
He sold his company on putting in 
more machinery when he cou:dn’t get 
enough beans to operate what he had. 
He sold the Illinois Central the idea of 
a special soybean train which covered 
2,500 miles and was visited by 34,000 
persons. He had men work with seed 
firms to get more and better seed, with 
machinery makers to get cheaper com- 
bines and a better rotary hoe. Staley, 
by now helped by other big processors, 
persuaded manufacturers to use soy- 
bean meal in their mixed feed for 
livestock. This was the decisive strat- 
egy, for stock feed is the great market 
for meal. 

The soybean is a legume growing 
about waist high. Each plant is a 
miniature Muscle Shoals, manufactur- 
ing nitrogen from the air. At harvest 
time in the Fall the plants are heavy 
with pods, each containing two to four 
yellowish beans about the size of a 
small garden pea. The price of a 
bushel of beans jumped last Fall as the 
war broke out, from around 65c to 
$1.12. The bean is practically devoid 
of starch; it-is 40% protein. and 20% 
fat. Processors separate the proteins 
from the fats, either in giant grinders, 
in hydraulic presses or by chemicals. 

The fats come out in oil and the 
proteins in meal, 10 pounds of oil and 
48 pounds of meal from each bushel 
of beans. The meal is nearly 50% 





protein, well-balanced and _ highly 
digestible. Roughly 95% of our soy- 
bean meal goes into livestock feed. 

Henry Ford has for years experi- 
mented with the soybean as a raw 
material for industry. He makes vari- 
ous automobile parts from the meal— 
horn buttons, gearshift knobs and so 
on. Some day, this may well be im- 
portant; so far, one ton in a million 
is thus consumed. %. 


MORE DEMAND THAN SUPPLY 


Just as nearly all the meal is eaten 
by animals, roughly 85% of soybean 
oil is eaten by the American family, in 
shortenings, oleomargarine, , mayon- 
naise and salad dressing. Of the 15% 
not used as food, paints and varnishes 
take about half. That comes to 19,000,- 
000 pounds; there is one county in 
Illinois that produces that much. Soy- 
bean oil lessens the after-yellowing of 
white paint. Soap makers use about 
9,000,000 pounds. 

None of this should suggest that the 
soybean crop has reached its full ex- 
pansion in the United States. The 


Government estimates a 17% acreage 


increase this year which means our 
harvest will exceed 100,000,000 
bushels. Even without new uses, Staley 
believes present markets can absorb 
150,000,000 to 200,000,000 bushels 
annually. That would mean soybeans 
had become one-fourth the size of our 


wheat crop. 


In any event soybeans are an agri- 
cultural crop without a surplus and 
evidently will be so for some time to 
come. When Staley opened his mill he 
bought beans by the wagonload; in 60 
days last Fall, five, railroads brought 
more than 9,400 cars of beans to the 
four processors in Decatur, and still 
Staley couldn’t get enough beans to 
make all the meal and oil he could sell. 

Today Staley is 73, his company the 
largest soybean processor in the in- 
dustry, and Decatur the soybean capi- 
tal of the Western world. The nation’s 
first, second and third largest soybean 
processors all have mills there. .. .,. 

In 1936, trading in soybeans, was 
begun on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
and a few weeks ago a futures market 
in soybean oil was announced by the 
New York Produce Exchange. 

Science and salesmanship have de- 
veloped an American Soybean Belt 
comparable to the one Japan took with 
arms. Staley says he lost a quarter of 
a million on soybeans before. getting 
into the black. Today his corn and 
soybean processing is a $25,000,000 
business with an annual profit of 
nearly two millions. Corn Belt farmers 
know him, so do people in the in- 
dustry. But almost the only public 
recognition he has had is an. honorary 
degree from a North Carolina college, 
a dozen miles from the garden in 
which he, a boy who hated farming, 
grew soybeans 66 years ago. 
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How to Handle the Boss 


JOHN K. CRIPPEN 





Muc# HAS BEEN said about the han- 
dling of subordinates, practically noth- 
ing on the handling of one’s superiors. 
But if you want to get ahead, the sec- 
ond item is surely as important as the 
first. 

I don’t mean that you must know 
how to play politics or dig out inside 
stuff or develop pull—the cynical rea- 
sons often given for personal advance- 
ment. What I do mean is that getting 
ahead is a selling job, assuming of 
course that you have something worth- 
while to sell. And like any other selling 
job, that involves handling the buyer 
properly—in this case, the boss. 

Well, how would you handle the 
boss? 

Since even the smartest boss can’t 
appreciate the real qualities of men 
who bury themselves under a persecu- 
tion complex, the first requisite is to 





Joun K. Crippen, advertising manager of 
Bantam Bearings Corp., has written many 
books and articles on business subjects. 
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adopt a friendly, sincere, appreciative 
attitude toward your chief. 

Last year, a young chap told me: 

“My boss is a fine fellow—one of 
the finest men I know. He’s a keen 
thinker who appreciates your work 
and is willing to see things the other 
fellow’s way. He doesn’t command 
you, he asks you!” 

Nothing remarkable about that, per- 
haps—except that the young fellow 
was exceptionally eager to get ahead, 
but after several years of hard work 
was still a $27.50-a-week lathe hand. 
He might have called his boss a stum- 
bling block to advancement. But he 
continued to be enthusiastic and ap- 
preciative. 

Today, that young lathe hand is on 
the salesforce, has more than doubled 
his salary and is considered by his 
company to be on the way to the top. 
I see others who work equally hard 
slipping into near oblivion. But the 
ex-lathe hand has the proper mental 


attitude; he thinks right about his em- 
ployer and his job. In being able to 
find and appreciate the better qualities 
in men, the lathe operator showed his 
superiors that he had the stuff of suc- 
cess in him, that he would not let him- 
self become a mere cog in the wheel. 
Strategically, he controlled the situa- 
tion; he was “handling the boss.” And 
when a break came, it came his way. 

Ollie E. Jones, Swift & Co.’s vice- 
president in charge of sales, recently 
said, “Good listening makes more sales 
than good talking, because the listener 
knows exactly how to approach his 
prospects.” 

The boss like to talk—if you are a 
good listener. You don’t have to agree 
with everything he says. But you can’t 
pay a man greater respect than “good 
listening.” At the same time, you learn 
his likes and dislikes, what points to 
cultivate, what to avoid in the many 
future “selling jobs” to be undertaken. 
Most successful men—men who have 

















actually learned to “reach” the boss— 
have all patiently cultivated this 
virtue. 

Most executives know that the suc- 
cess of a business demands an infiltra- 
tion of new blood, new talent—even to 
creating special positions for employ- 
ees showing unusual aptitude. 

Yet the boss is human. While he 
appreciates the fact that every man 
develops special aptitudes, in accord- 
ance with the nature of his work and 
his abilities, nevertheless Mr. Boss 
must also be made to appreciate those 
special aptitudes. And that, again, 
means selling. A subtle, refined form 
of selling it is, but it is selling just 
the same. 

Here is an episode that illustrates 
the point. It was related to me recently 
by a man who had started as an office 
boy, and is now in charge of the 
Chicago branch of a large fact-finding 
organization. 

“My boss, like most of the men I 
know, likes to hear sincerely-meant 
flattery. Some time ago, I made a re- 
port to him on a special assignment, 
which involved compiling a compre- 
hensive report on marketing analysis 
in the Chicago area. He had, some 
time back, done a similar jop in the 
Detroit area. 


SMOOTH, SUBTLE SELLING 


“Therefore, in my report, I went on 
record to the effect that the figures and 
the interpretation of the figures in the 
report should be correct from a mar- 
ket-analysis standpoint. Here I called 
his attention to the fact that I was 
using the same procedures he did in 
making his analyses in the Detroit 
area, and that the analyses had proved 
to be among the most successful ones 
ever made.” 

My friend soon received a very cor- 
dial note from his superior, who was 
flattered to think that the details of 
the earlier analyses had made such 
an impression. Promotion 
came soon afterward, and 
my friend is sure that 
using his head and treating 
his boss as a human being 
who likes praise as well as 
any of the rest of us had 
a great deal to do with it. 

There is no better oppor- 
tunity for selling the boss 
than in carrying out his orders. A 
well-handled order is the finest sort of 
recommendation. A bit of imagination 
and originality applied to the execu- 
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tion of an order begets confidence, and 
is the lever on which many men have 
hoisted themselves to greater responsi- 
bilities. Here is an example: 

About a year ago, I helped a young 
man get a minor job in the shipping 
department of a Chieago manufactur- 
ing company. One day, his boss asked 
him to try to work out some method 
of lowering the parcel post costs on 
small toy projectors that were sent out 
by the hundreds. 

He took over this job with enthusi- 
asm. Later, he wrote a memorandum— 
in longhand—which his boss took to 
the vice-president. The report showed 
how, by a slight change in packaging, 
cartons could be made smaller and 
lighter, and wooden braces eliminated. 
The recommendations were accepted, 
and they resulted not only in a sub- 
stantial saving in parcel post costs, 
but in lower labor costs in the packing 
procedures as well. 

So impressed were the company ex- 
ecutives with the total results that the 
employee soon received a raise of $15 
a week. I have since been told that he 
is slated for a far better position. 

In this case, as in others which read- 
ers will doubtless call to mind, the 
worker’s pride in handling a minor 
assignment and turning it into a big- 
ger one played an important role. He 
had made his boss’ department more 
important, and in so doing had turned 
his boss’ order into a definite asset. 

Another point about orders: R. B. 
Nichols, secretary and salesmanager of 
a well-knewn company, says, “Hard 
work has no substitute. The men under 
my jurisdiction who work sincerely 
and hard are the ones who get the 
orders—and the promotions.” 










é 
The lathe hand didn’t last—as a lathe hand. 
He “handled the boss” and got promoted 


A pernicious business “caste sys- 
tem” is the’last thing we should want 
to develop.-But at the same time sub- 
ordinates must observe little matters 
of deportment and behavior; these are 
largely matters of “business etiquette” 
—respect for a man’s position is an 
important example. 

Yet one’s viewpoint should never be 
distorted with mere servility. A prop- 
er attitude in handling the boss might 
be described as “confident humility.” 
It is not self-effacement; it is a com- 
bination of downright confidence with 
open-mindedness and willingness to 
accept and carry out orders graciously 
and enthusiastically. 


SEVEN THINGS TO DO 


Your boss is the first link in your 
chain of success. Sell him, and he will 
sell you to the others “down the line.” 
He is, in other words, your “personal 
representative.” To make him the best 
possible personal representative for 
you, you must shoulder these respon- 
sibilities in your relations with him: 

1. Establish a record of successfully- 
handled tough assignments. Good news 
travels fast. It pays to make the boss 
proud you are in his department. 

2. Take bawlings-out gracefully. The 
man who can “take it” is the man who 
can*handle his boss. 

3. To be big, we must think big. 
Understand the boss and his problems. 
Read good-quality executive magazines 
and books, cultivate big thoughts, not 
penny-ante ones. 

4. Learn to use written memoranda. 
The written word is often more effec- 
tive than the spoken one. 

5. Be loyal, both to your company 
and to your boss. 

6. Co-operate with the boss. Help 
him with his plans; he will help you 
with yours. 

7. Be an honest dissenter, when nec- 
essary. If you truly appreciate the 
existence and need of executive author- 
ity, and guide yourself accordingly, 
you can always advance honest opin- 
ions based upon your own experience 
and judgment. 

The art of “handling the boss” is 
one well worth cultivating. It calls for 
constant alertness and sincere strate- 
gies, but it takes many of the misun- 
derstandings and headaches from our 
business life. It eliminates the sordid 
and comparatively ineffective “pull” 
in business accomplishment, and sub- 
stitutes a “push” which, if sometimes 
slower, is far more certain. 
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WHEN PresIpENT Hoover asked Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt to discuss the 
bank crisis, the latter reportedly 
snubbed him. Presidential Candidate 
Wendell L. Willkie, following news- 
paper discussion, announced that he 
was perfectly willing to give President 
Roosevelt his views on any problem 
confronting the Chief Executive. 

This sheds a sidelight on the differ- 
ence between these two personalities. 
Willkie was not reared in a snob- 
bish, aloof, exclusive atmosphere. He 
was born of the people, 
has democratically _re- 
mained one of the peo- 
ple, knows their strug- 
gles, the hard battle 
most people have to 
wage for an existence. 

When Percy H. John- 
ston, now head of the 
Chemical Bank of New 
York, was a go-getting 
young banker in Louis- 
ville, he rode all over 
the territory to get ac- 
quainted with farmers and, incidental- 
ly, to appraise their credit. Result: 
Troops of country folks visited him at 
his bank. One rustic, who was waiting 
for the bank to open one morning, 
asked by a citizen why Johnston was 
so popular, replied: “He’s so darned 
common.” 

Is. not one explanation of Wendell 
Willkie’s phenomenal appeal to the 
American. people that he is “so darned 
common” ? 


GENERAL. Motors has been heavily 
called upon to. fortify the nation 
against enemies, This has brought 
about several changes in high-up per- 
sonnel. Latest G. M..changes: Having 
brought the Oldsmobile to: the -fore- 
front, general manager C. L. McCuen 
is -rewarded by election as a vice- 
president of the parent corpora- 


Matthew S. Sloan 

















C. L. McCuen 


carmakers, Harlow (“Red”) Curtice, 
has received a second recognition in 
recent weeks: Following his elevation 
to vice-presidency of G..M., he has 
now been elected a director. 


THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY probably 
will be called upon more heavily than 
any other to strengthen our defenses. 

Most gratifying is it, therefore, that 
an automobile giant, William S. Knud- 
sen, is one of the king-pins now at 
Washington. On a tour of investiga- 
tion in Michigan, I found that two 
companies called upon to produce im- 
portantly for the Government are 
Chrysler and Packard. President K. T. 
Keller, of Chrysler, and President M. 
M. Gilman, of Packard, both said to 
me, in effect: 

“We are very glad that, when we are 


S. E. Skinner 


summoned to Washington, we can deal 
with a man like Mr. Knudsen. He — 
knows our industry. He has a thor- 
ough grasp of our problems. He knows 
what we are up against in switching 
from manufacturing automobiles to 
manufacturing armaments. He knows 
what’s possible, what’s impossible.” 


The truth is that “Big Bill” Knudsen 


has already towered above other busi- 
ness men picked for the Defense Ad- 
visory Commission. 


Many manufacturers, I find, are 
worrying lest men like 
Knudsen find themselves 
hog-tied by red tape, 
rendered incapable of 
producing maximum re- 
sults for the nation. My 
reasoning is that even 
the highest politicians 
will not dare thwart the 
eminent, practical men 
selected to hasten for- 
tifying of the United 
States. Imagine the effect 
if Mr. Knudsen—or Mr. 
Stettinius or Mr. Budd—were to an- 
nounce he could not function effec- 
tively because of interference by poli- 
ticians, and therefore quit. 

In our hour of national need, we 
can safely conclude that politicians, 
innocent of business experience, will 
step aside and rely upon men who 
have demonstrated their capacity. 


MattHew S. SLoaNn, who spent the 
greater part of his life in the utility 
field, rising to the presidency of the 
gigantic New York Edison Company, 
and who later switched to railroading, 
becoming head of Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, told me the other day: “Yes, I 
like railroading. It gives you a chance 
to go out and meet so many people. 
My title is ‘president, but I am 
really first, last and all the time, a 
salesman—drumming up car- 





tion, in charge of engineering 
activities at G. M. headquarters. 

His place is being taken by 
S. E. Skinner (43), heretofore 
general manager of the Tern- 
stedt Manufacturing ‘Division. 
Like McCuen, he is technically- 
trained, graduate M.E. He joined 
Ternstedt ten years ago, won the 
position of general manager in 
five years. He served in our Sub- 
marine Service while the United 
States was participating in the 
World. War. 

The man who has boosted 
Buick to fourth place among all 
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Cuarves E. Witson, General Motors 
LAMMOT DU PONT , 

“Rep” Morttiey, of Crowell’s 
Harvey FRuEHAUF, Trailer Maker 
CuarLes Hook, Armco 


Lex 


loads or less-than-carloads. | 
spend far more time out hustling 
for business than in my office.” 
In addition to cultivating cus- 
tomers and prospects, Matt Sloan 
has taken most conscientious 
pains to cultivate the loyalty of 
all the Line’s employees. He has 
succeeded extraordinarily in 
bringing home to them that each 
one of them, in addition to filling 
his job thoroughly satisfactorily, 
must regard himself as a sales- 

man, a drummer-up of traffic. 

These policies have worked. 
—B.C.F. 
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Business Milestones 
(Continued from page 10) 








ing by an electrostatic process, which 
will electrocute mosquitoes. 


Air-Conditioned Bed 


An air-conditioned bed, designed to 
be mass-produced at a popular price, 
has been invented by Dr. F. K. Kirsten, 
aeronautical engineer at the University 
of Washington. According to the in- 
ventor, the bed is an open-top, sheet- 
metal box, over which is stretched a 
fabric sufficiently air tight to form a 
good cushion when the box is filled 
with compressed air (cool in Summer, 
warm in Winter), but porous enough 
to permit a slow seepage of the air up 
and around the sleeper. 


Bassoon Business Blooms 


The Ancient Mariner tells how a 
loud bassoon drove a wedding guest 
to beat his breast. How the musical 
instrument sounded, he does not say. 
And we will never know, for bassoons 
have always been made by hand in 
Germany, with the result that no two 
have sounded quite the same. This 
month, however, the first American- 
made bassoon goes on the market. It 
will, of course, be mass-produced. And 
with shipments from Europe long de- 
layed by the war, its introduction 
means (1) the opening of a new mar- 
ket for instrument makers, and (2) 
standardization for bassoons. 


New Pay Policy 


Leading employers of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., on suggestion of the local 
credit bureau, are paying workers 
early in the week instead of on the tra- 
ditional Friday or Saturday. Instead 
of having a week end of pleasure drain 
their pockets, workers are encouraged 
to pay their bills promptly, thus im- 
proving morale and efficiency. 


The Right Spot 


Engineers continue to find new jobs 
for the photoelectric cell, which “sees” 
better than most human eyes. One of 
its newest applications produces more 
neatly wrapped bread. A simple West- 
inghouse electronic control on the 
bread-wrapping machine cuts the 
wrappers at just the right spot, guided 
by a photo cell. 








Settling $42,371.32 Loss 


In considering Credit Insurance, any Executive is deeply concerned in 
knowing just what he may expect when or if claims are filed. The answer 
is clearly stated in the above letter from a policyholder recently reimbursed 
on a $42,371.32 loss. 


Any “American Credit” policyholder has only to prove his claim, and 
adjustment is made exactly as set forth in the policy, with no “hair splitting” 
—no technicalities—with the rights of the policyholder fully protected. 


American Credit Insurance 


deserves the earnest consideration of thoughtful executives in these days 
of worldwide disturbance. American Credit Insurance enables Manufac- 
turers and Jobbers to sell safely with no undue tightening of credit; it pro- 
vides a substantial reserve for losses, simply and ecorlomically; it improves 
relations between the sales and credit departments. And “Insured Receiva- 
bles” certainly carry weight when you seek banking accommodations. 


Ten basic policy forms are available, offering general or specific cover- 
age with or without delinquent debtor service. In all these modern policies, 
Chandler Act reorganizations have the same status as insolvencies. Investi- 
gate “American’—the oldest Credit Insurance Co. in the country, with a 
49-year record of “no default on a single established claim.” 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


Jj. F. McFadden, President + First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
Copyright 1940, American Credit Indemnity Co.of N.Y. Y¥14 


ALL PRINCIPAL 


CiT#€S wVe UNITED 
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SoMETIMES nothing can be done about 
price cutting—except to meet the 
price. But in many cases, good sales- 
manship can sell successfully in the 
face of price competition. 

Here are 10 practical antidotes as 
described by the salesmanagers and 
salesmen who use them successfully: 

PusH Hicner Grapes. “I find that 
price cutting usually occurs on the 
cheapest grades of merchandise and 
since most salesmen are volume-mind- 
ed, most of them concentrate on these 
tonnage items. I decided that there 
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10 Answers to Price Cuts 
CY NORTON 


was no money in such business for 
the company or for me. So I started 
pushing higher-quality products and 
I found that in this field there is no 
chiselling and little competition.” 
Hep Buyers Buy. “When a buyer 








“Whose Vacation Is This, Anyway?” 


AMPING out is fun—if it 
» doesn’t last too long. We speak 
of “roughing it” and brag about the 
hardships entailed. But only a few 
years ago it wasn’t considered a hard- 
ship to live this way. For most people, 
it was the only way they had to live. 

The tin washtub, for instance. It 
did duty Monday mornings and Satur- 
day nights, and the water was heated 
in the reservoir at the back of the 
wood-burning range. Splitting the 
wood was good exercise— but it was 
no fun to get up in the middle of 
cold nights to keep the fire going. And 
the feeble kerosene lamps, though an 
improvement over candles, had to be 
continually filled and cleaned. 


Sometimes we have to “rough it” 
to realize the improvements time has 
brought—many of them through elec- 
tricity. Not only electric lights, and 
electric appliances to make house- 
keeping easier, but also automobiles, 
better roads, better coats and dresses. 

Wherever electricity has been put 
to work in industry, it has brought us 
better-quality and lower-cost products. 
And because General Electric scien- 
tists, engineers, and workmen are 
finding still more ways to make elec- 
tricity useful, we can look forward 
to still greater improvements in 
America’s standard of living through 
the continued creation of More Goods 
for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one 
hundred dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


962-8D1 
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starts to talk price, I start inquiring 
what his needs are, how long the prod- 
uct is to be in use, etc. Then I find 
out what the man really ought to have 
and talk to him about length of ser- 
vice, avoidance of repairs, and how he 
is buying for the long pull.” 

SELL Service. “When someone else 
offers a cut price, I point out to the 
buyer that cut prices are merely tem- 
porary, that it is important to him to 
be sure that he is going to get delivery 
when he wants it, that the merchan- 
dise is right, that the company stands 
behind it, and so on. Finally I point 
out that he has done business with us 
for a long period of years and found 
our house entirely satisfactory. Why 
for a few dollars go to the trouble of 
changing his source of supply? Why 
take a chance?” 

PresticeE. “I tell the buyers, ‘You 
are too big and reputable a company 
to buy materials that might cause 
trouble when converted into your 
products. You might find the cheaper 
material O. K. But if you didn’t, you 
would run into a lot of grief in com- 
plaints, returns and loss of business. 
A small competitor or a company with 
a questionable reputation might buy 
as cheap as it can. But a company 
like yours can’t afford to.’ ” 

Pustic Demanp. “Millions of dol- 
lars spent in advertising has built pub- 
lic acceptance and demand for our 
product. So we can confidently tell 
merchants that our merchandise is the 
best and easiest to sell on the market. 
Then I point out that there is a fair 
margin of profit on it, and that be- 
cause our merchandise sells much fast- 
er than competitive products, the deal- 
er gets faster turnover and makes more 
profits. Furthermore, customers come 
in just to get our product.” 

Goupen Rute. “I ask the customer, 
‘Do you sell your products at a cut 
price? Then why expect us to sell at 
prices where we don’t make any 
profit? Price cutting may hit you 
some day if you encourage it.” 

Succest Sometuinc Etse. “When 
anybody starts cutting prices on me, 





Cy Norton is manager of sales promotion of 
the Strathmore Paper Co. 





I always try to show him some other 
kind of product that will fill the bill. 
Sometimes it is higher in price, some- 
times slightly different in character. 
My main objective is to get the buyer 
talking about two or three things that 
he might use. Whenever this happens, 
he often forgets the price and buys 
my alternative suggestions.” 

SMALLER SALES, More PRrorits. 
“We decided that there are always 
enough people who want to buy stan- 
dard goods at standard prices and who 
don’t want to trust the sharpshooters. 
Then we decided that we would rather 
get more of the profitable business 
than a larger volume of tonnage with- 
out profit. Hence, we have doubled our 
stocks of the higher-grade merchandise 
and instructed all of our salesmen to 
put their efforts on better lines. Fur- 
thermore, we have told our men that 
we will not cut any price and not to 
waste too much of their time arguing 
about price. 

“What’s the result? We lose some 
tonnage orders. But there is little profit 
in some of that business anyway. On 
the other hand, we make money on 
everything we sell.” 

SELL THE HIcHER Price. “When we 
are asked a price for rewinding a big 
motor, I show pictures of how we do 
it, what extra things we do to give 
longer service, etc. If the buyer stops 
me by asking ‘But what’s your price?’ 
I say ‘We'll come to that in a minute.’ 
But I go on with my story. Before I 
get through many buyers say ‘You 
certainly do a real job and it must cost 
a lot more.’ Then I say ‘Not so much. 
In fact only 10% more than you pay 
for a cheap job.’ . . . And we get 
enough orders to keep us going.” 

VaLuE ReceEIvep. “When a cus- 
tomer for printing says ‘You are in 
keen competition for the order,’ I say 
‘O. K., but what we want to give you 
is not a mail campaign that will be 
cheap: but a mail campaign that will 
definitely increase your sales. If a 
$2,000 job won’t increase your sales, 
we wouldn’t want to be a part of it. 
But if a $2,500 campaign helps you 
sell $10,000 or $15,000 more busi- 
ness, that would mean the profitable 
kind of printing you would like to buy 
and we would like to sell.’ 

“Then I explain in detail how our 
experience will help them produce the 
kind of printing that produces maxi- 
mum results and that this kind of 
printing, though it may cost slightly 
more in the beginning, is the only 
profitable kind in the end. Customers 
usually see my point.” 
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Jick Elmer... the G-men! 


.. There’s a young man printing postage 
stamps and postmarks in that office down the hall! 
He’s bold as brass, too—leaves the door wide open.” 


Aunt Harriet hasn’t been around very much, 
and the war news has her all upset. She sees Fifth 
Columnists everywhere! But Elmer, her nephew, told 
her that his office printed postage, too; and that it was 
just as legal as lollipops when you used a Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter! He told her that the Meter replaced 
ordinary stamps, and lick-and-stick mailing . . . showed 
her how it printed any stamp denomination needed, 
with a dated postmark and advertising slogan, and 
sealed the envelopes simultaneously . . . described the 
automatic counters that show postage on hand, postage 
used . . . explained how Metered Mail, already cancelled 
and postmarked, took less time in the postoffice . . . and 
why Metered mailing saved time, effort and postage in 
his office .. . Now Aunt Harriet thinks it is the greatest 
invention since the curling iron! 


Is there an Aunt Harriet in your business family? 
A word to our nearest office will bring a demonstration 


of the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter in yours—soon! 
Branches in principal cities. Cf. telephone directory, or write 






1705 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
PITNE Yecreneo wi) 





)BOWES 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


WHILE AN OPEN mind is priceless, it 
is priceless only when its owner has 
the courage to make a final decision 
which closes the mind for action after 
the process of viewing all sides of the 
question has been completed. Failure 
to make a decision after due consider- 
ation of all the facts will quickly 
brand a man as unfit for a position of 
responsibility. Not all of your deci- 
sions will be correct. None of us is 
perfect. But if you get into the habit 
of making decisions, experience will 
develop your judgment to a point 
where more and more of your deci- 
sions will be right. After all, it is bet- 
ter to be right 51% of the time and 
get something done, than it is to get 
nothing done because you fear to 
reach a decision—H. W. ANDREWS. 


The bitter goes before the sweet. 
Yet, and for as much as it doth, it 
makes the sweet sweeter. 

—JouNn BuNYAN. 


There is one art of which man 
should be master—reflection. 
—COLERIDGE. 


Blessed is the man who, having 
nothing to say, abstains from giving 
wordy evidence of it—GerorcE ELior. 


Nothing is impossible to the man 
who can will and then do; this is the 
only law of success. —MIRABEAU. 


A great nation is chiefly made up 
of its great men. When the people of 
a country have leaders animated by 
high ideals and unselfish motives, 
they tend to become happy and pros- 
perous. Stability of character must 
precede stability of laws and institu- 
tions. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 
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A PrimeR OF AMERICAN 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 


1. Understand, honor and preserve 
the Constitution of the United States. 

2. Keep forever separate and dis- 
tinct the legislative, executive and 
judicial functions of government. 

3. Remember that government be- 
longs to the people, is inherently in- 
efficient, and that its activities should 
be limited to those which government 
alone can perform. 

4. Be vigilant for freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship, and freedom of 
action. 

5. Cherish the system of Free En- 
terprise which made America great. 

6. Respect thrift and economy, and 
beware of debt. 

7. Above all, let us be scrupulous 
in keeping our word and in respecting 
the rights of others. 

—Puiip D. Reep, 
chairman, General Electric Co. 


The longing for certainty and repose 
is in every human mind. But certainty 
is generally illusion and repose is not 
the destiny of man. 

—OLIvVER WENDELL HoLMeEs. 


YOUTHFUL PRocGREsS 


Making personal ladders longer 
Ere we reach their highest rung 
Our continued growth assureth 
And our spirit keepeth young. 
—Cuar.es J. STARBURG. 


Look to your health! And if you 
have it, praise God and value it next 
to a good conscience. 

—Izaak WALTON. 


Anxiety never yet successfully 
bridged over any chasm.—RUFFINI. 


In this life we get only those things 
for which we hunt, for which we 
strive, and for which we are willing to 
sacrifice. It is better to aim for some- 
thing that you want—even though you 
miss it—than to get something that 
you didn’t aim to get, and which you 
don’t want! If we look long enough 
for what we want in life we are almost 
sure to find it, no matter what that 
objective may be. 

—Gerorce MatTHew Apams. 


Criticism is so easy, and art so hard: 
criticism so flimsy, and the life-seer so 
lasting. —Tuomas Harpy. 


Think of yourself as on the thresh- 
old of unparalleled success. A whole 
clear, glorious life lies before you. 
Achieve, achieve! " 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


The most valuable result of educa- 
tion is the ability to make yourself 
do the thing you ought to do when 
it ought to be done, whether you have 
to do it or not. —HUx.ey. 


Whatever is known to thyself alone 
has always very great value. 
—EMERSON. 


We often pray for purity, unselfish- 
ness, for the highest qualities of char- 
acter, and forget that these things can- 
not be given, but must be earned. 

—LyMan ABBOTT. 


A gentleman is one who is too brave 
to lie, too generous to cheat, and who 
takes his share of the world and lets 
other people have theirs.—HoFFMAN. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


Behold how good and pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell in 
unity.—Psalms 133:1. 


Sent in by J. B. McGrew, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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Congratulations 


E. M. Whittle, vice-president in 
charge of operations of the Central 
departments of the Railway Express 
Agency, Chicago, has retired after 53 
years of service. A. L. Hammell, vice- 
president in charge of operations in 
the Western departments, San Fran- 
cisco, succeeds Mr. Whittle at the 
Chicago office. 

E. Vernon Roth has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Surety As- 
sociation of America. 

Walter C. Krause has been elected 
vice-president of Lord & Thomas. 

G. Cook Kimball, executive vice- 
president of U. S. Steel Corp., has 
shifted his headquarters from Chicago 
to Washington for the war emergency. 
During his absence in Chicago, his 
duties will be taken 
over by Charles 
H. Rhodes, vice- 
president. 

A. B. Nixon was 
elected a vice- 
president and a 
member of the 
executive commit- 
tee of the Hercules 
Powder Co. A. E. 
Forster has been made general man- 
ager of the company’s naval stores 
department. 

George T. Stevens, formerly man- 
ager of the refrigerator division of 
Crosley Corp., has joined Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., as vice-president 
in charge of sales. 

Colonel B. F. Castle, formerly vice- 
president of Administrative and Re- 
search Corp., New York, has been 
elected president of the Milk Industry 
Foundation. 

C. D. Proctor has been appointed 
manager of the sales development de- 
partment of American Type Founders, 
Inc., while Dr. Adrian LeRoy has been 
appointed director of the organiza- 
tion’s research department. 

Fred L. McCarty has been named 
president of Champlain Corp., Gar- 
field, N. J. 

James H. Jewell has been appointed 
manager of agency sales for Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co. 

Roswell Magill has been appointed 
a public governor of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

William A. Eichhorn has been 
elected secretary of the American 
News Co. 

Richard D. Lunn has been elected 
vice-president and director of the 
United States Postal Meter Corp. 





G. Cook Kimball 

















new and thrilling 
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to stop! One fan- 
_ No rigid metal 
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at your Chrysler 
St, quietest, most 
never want to 
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FORBES 


B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Latest Developments Here, 


Abroad Are Encouraging 


Encouraging Developments: 

Public opinion is becoming insistent 
that Washington make it possible for 
industry to speed up national pre- 
paredness. At this writing, many 
urgent contracts have been held up be- 
cause of uncertainty concerning how 
the Government would act on profits, 
taxation, amortization, etc. 

The expert members of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission have 
okayed contracts aggregating two-three 
billions. But no such total has yet been 
awarded, accepted. Responsible cor- 
poration managements, conscious that 
they are trustee for the many thousands 
who have invested in their bonds and 
stocks, have, very properly, refused to 
expend huge sums on new buildings or 
new machinery to fill war contracts 
without first knowing that they would 
be protected against fatal losses. 

While the whole picture may be 
alarmingly reversed at any moment, 
the fact is that Hitler has hesitated to 
undertake invasion, occupation, of the 
United Kingdom. He must have dis- 
covered reasons for not promptly car- 
rying out his blustering threatenings. 
There may have been significance in 
his repeated appeals to Britain to dis- 
cuss peace terms. I, for one, have 
faith that Germany will not prove able 
to occupy the British Isles. 

I would even go further. I have not 
lost hope, despite all that has happened, 
that Hitler, not John Bull, will by and 
by be forced to plead for peace. Some- 
how, I cannot but feel that rel zllious 
eruptions against Nazi rule will flare 
up in the farflung territories Hitler has 
ruthlessly brought under his heel. 


What of events and trends at home? 
All indications are that Wendell L. 
Willkie is proving an acceptable Presi- 
dential candidate. Most manifestly, he 
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has been making a hit with Westerners. 
He is one of them. He had to paddle 


his own canoe. He early had to earn 


‘his own living, work for his education. 


From stern experience, he knows the 
difficulties besetting farmers—he oper- 
ates five Indiana farms. Unlike Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, he wasn’t born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth, wasn’t 
supported by family wealth, wasn’t 
shielded from the necessity of earning 
his living. 

Hopefulness is on the ascendant, 
in business, industrial, investment, 
financial and other responsible circles, 
that the Republican candidate will be 
our next President. It is unreservedly 
accepted in such circles that he would 
give the United States a constructive 
administration. 

The economic curve is upwards. 

Further stimulation can be counted 
upon when filling of government orders 
gets more broadly under way. 

The steel industry is operating vir- 


tually at capacity. Acceptance of addi- 
tional governmental contracts will ne- 
cessitate expenditures for plant addi- 
tions. Re-employment will result. 

Our automotive industry, now a pre- 
eminent factor, is ending a satisfactory 
year, with every prospect that it will 
be called upon for still greater produc- 
tion, since leading companies will not 
only produce passenger cars and 
trucks, but will also have to fill war 
orders, probably of magnitude. 

No need to emphasize that our air- 
craft industry is booming and that it 
is planning huge expansion expendi- 
tures. 

No need to emphasize that ship- 
building is busier than ever betore in 
peace times, and that many millions 
are about to be spent on enlarging 
yards and other facilities for greater 
construction. , 

New contributions to spending and 
employment can be counted upon to 
come from our railroads and our vast 
public utility industry. 


Home-building is increasing. 


The stock market, after long in- 
action, has begun to respond to the 
prospect of brisker business. Even so, 
the common shares of many established 
corporations are still selling on depres- 
sion rather than on a normal basis. 
The same is true of many heavily dis- 
counted bonds. 

The future of agricultural com- 
modity prices is beclouded. 

But, all in all—unless Hitler un- 
expectedly pulverizes Britain—we can 
logically look for a quickening of our 
economic pace. 
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Employment in war industries is already far ahead of what it was in 1937, and large additional 
gains are sure. Greatest gain is in aircraft, with an increase of 193%; composite increase is 
58%; increases in industries other than aircraft vary from the high of 54% in engines to 


the low of 14% in aluminum manufactures 


Courtesy Standard Statistics Co. 
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How One City Helps 


BUSINESS MEN of Hamilton, Ohio, now 
have a practical answer to the top- 
ranking question of 1940: “How can 
we help national defense?” 

Leaders among the citizens of some 
50 other cities, filled with the same 
eagerness to do something, are already 
taking up the “Hamilton Plan.” And 
now comes official War Department 
praise and approval of the program 
originated in the Midwestern indus- 
trial community of 55,000. 

It all began several weeks ago when 
the City Council instructed Mayor Leo 
Welsh to appoint a Military Affairs 
Committee consisting of leaders of 
Hamilton’s industries, professions, 
small businesses, labor groups and 
fraternal orders. Vice-President Clarke 
Marion of Champion Paper and Fibre 
Co. was named chairman. 

Chairman Marion was already head- 
ing a similar unofficial committee 
which had been organized earlier in 
the Summer. And by the end of July, 
when the heads of Hamilton’s 41 in- 
dustries sat down together to wind up 
final details, the wheels of a well- 
rounded four-point plant were begin- 
ning to turn. 

Point One is to support Hamilton’s 
National Guard company. Under- 
manned until a month ago, it leaves 
for Summer maneuvers with a 50% 
increase in personnel. 

Principal reason for the boost in 
enrollment lies in clearing away the 
economic obstacles to National Guard 
membership in three directions. Ham- 
ilton employers promised to hold their 
jobs open for Guard members called 
to maneuvers. They pledged them- 
selves to provide jobs for unemployed 
Guardsmen who are recommended by 
their captain at the end of the train- 
ing period. And, as the main feature, 
they set up a fund of $4,700, con- 
tributed to by the larger employers in 
proportion to the number of workers 
they employ, and by those with pay- 
rolls under 25 on a flat $7 basis. The 
fund will be used to make up the dif- 
ference between what the Guardsman 
would have earned on his regular job 
and the dollar a day he gets from 
the Army for his three weeks in camp. 


Point Two in the Hamilton Plan is 
to co-operate with the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State and city education 
boards in training workmen. Several 
local plants have agreed to help by giv- 
ing unemployed youths initial training 
in shop and foundry work, and by 
giving men already employed training 
in higher skills. Between 400 and 500 
young men will be available for train- 
ing of this kind; one plant alone has 
agreed to take care of 100 trainees. 

Point Three is fighting subversive 
activities and “awakening patriotism 
in the hearts of Hamiltonians,” a job 
undertaken by the American Legion. 
Climax of this phase was a National 
Defense Day parade and celebration 
on Aug. 2—“the biggest celebration 
Hamilton has ever had” — during 
which National Guardsmen soon to 


leave for camp were given a rousing 
send-off. 

Fourth and final point is working 
with the Federal Government to give 
free aviation training to young men. 
Many communities are doing this; but 
they have airports and flying equip- 
ment, while Hamilton has none. Un- 
dismayed at starting so far behind the 
eight-ball, citizens of Hamilton are 
organizing dances, bridge and bingo 
parties and other social affairs to raise 
the money for an airport and the spe- 
cial training equipment needed to go 
with it. 

Purely voluntary though the pro- 
gram is, Hamilton has lined up solidly 
behind it. The City Council’s most 
recent instructions to the Military 
Affairs Committee now an official 
arm of the municipal government — 
are: “Broaden the Committee work 
as much as you want to. The sky’s 
the limit.” And now that the Hamilton 
Plan is working smoothly and result- 
fully in its home city, the originators 
are helping other communities to set 
up similar plans to the end that the 
program may be adopted “in every 
town and city in the land.” 
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DARLINGTON SCHOOL 
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An Accredited Preparatory School 
for Boys 
A philanthropic non-profit-making institution 
unselfishly dedicated to young manhood. All 
teachers graduates A-class colleges. Home 
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WANTED 


part-time or full-time rep- 
resentatives to sell and 
service FORBES’ subscrip- 
tions among business ex- 
ecutives in industrial 
areas where we have no 
representative at present. 


Timely, effective sales 
promotion material fur- 
nished attuned to the 
needs of business execu- 
tives TODAY. Liberal 
commissions and bonus. 


Write at once to Circulation Manager 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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New, Safer Door—New Heating Units 
News of New Products, Materials 


Control Rolling Doors 


If you have ever been caught in 
the door of a subway train, you 
thanked your lucky stars that subway 
doors are equipped with a safety con- 
trol that automatically reverses their 
action when they are intercepted. 

Such a safety device is now avail- 
able for motor-operated rolling doors 
of the upward-action type, where there 
is danger of injury or damage when 
doors are carelessly closed. 

The device is a compressible, air- 
containing weather strip, or buffer, 
reports the manufacturer, which is 
placed along the bottom edge of the 
door. When the door contacts any 
obstruction upon closing, the weather 
strip is compressed, forcing air into 
an impulse switch, which causes the 
door to stop its closing travel and re- 
vert to its open position. It is said 
that a man can allow a door, thus 
controlled, to come down on his head 
with no discomfort. (1-815) 


Air Without Drafts 


A new window ventilator, designed 
for home and office use, has all the 
beauty of a venetian blind. It can be 
adjusted to fit practically any window, 
says the producer, and promotes nat- 
ural ventilation without creating drafts, 
controls sunlight and assures privacy. 

The ventilator is made of a light- 
weight but sturdy metal and has a 
natural ivory, baked enamel finish 
that harmonizes with blinds and wood- 
work. It protects against wind, rain— 
and prowlers. (2-815) 


Clean Heat 


Two new residential heating units 
are designed to spur the trend toward 
Winter air conditioning. 

The first is an oil-fired air-condi- 
tioned furnace in one compact cabinet, 
containing oil burner, heating ele- 
ment, air filters, circulating fan, etc., 


all controlled by a master thermostat. 
The furnace comes in two sizes: One 
for the small, low-cost home, the other 
for the large residence. (3-815) 

The second is a gas-fired air-condi- 
tioned furnace, said to be ideal for 
small bungalows, or even apartments. 
It can be installed in a closet. Only 
four connections are necessary (gas 
line, room thermostat, electrie fine, 
water line to humidifier), yet it is 
complete with a fan that can be used 
in Summer for ventilating. (4-815) 


Link of Lights 


Reflectors that are said to return a 
lustrous light at a great distance, and 
at extremely wide angles, now come 
link-mounted in the form of a chain, 
making it easy to reflectionize signs 
of all kinds. 

The reflector chain, we are told, is 
flexible as a string and can be mounted 
on any surface to form letters, num- 
bers or symbols. It can be tacked on, 
like tape, or fastened with screws to 
sheet metal, wood or plastics. The 
chain comes in a broad range of sizes 
and, for this reason, can be used for 
anything from highway markers to 
house numbers. (5-815) 


Simple Solution 


A flashlight extension, which makes 
it easy to work on hidden machinery 
or to fish for collar buttons under the 
dresser, is now on the market. 

The extension is simple enough, a 
long aluminum tube which is easily 
bent. The bulb of any standard flash- 
light is screwed into one end; the 
other end is screwed into the flashlight 
socket. Standard length is 36 inches, 
but extensions of any size can be made 
to order. (6-815) 


Telegraphics 


A new lacquer for insulating elec- 
tric wires is said to be non-inflam- 
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mable and chip-proof. It comes in a 
variety of colors and can be applied 
by either brush or spraygun. (7-815) 


A baby six-watt, tubular, fluorescent 
lamp nine inches long and the thick- 
ness of a man’s finger is compact and 


economical. Expected business uses in- “ 


clude in airplane and ship cabins; in 
Pullman berths; over business ma- 
chines; in curved showcases, niches 
and cabinets. In the home, the makers 
suggest it for closet lights, bedlamps, 


and . over mirrors and paintings. 
(8-815) 


Now on the market is an automatic 
tire-mounter, which does away with 
pounding and jamming, thus prolongs 
the life of tires and saves time. A 
shoe-like device (operated by com- 
pressed air), it automatically flips the 
tire on the rim in, we are told, ten 


seconds. (9-815) 


A radio fight timer, just put on the 
market, should enable fans to follow 
their favorite bouts with new interest. 
After being set into operation by the 
sound of the gong for the first round, 
the device shows the split-second time 
of every round and rest perivd, how 
the count is going against the man 
who’s down. (10-815) 


A marine radio-telephone, built 
especially for deep-sea yachtsmen, has 
just been announced. It comes in a 
compact cabinet, with built-in loud- 
speaker. Only three dials appear on 
the panel, thus making ship-to-shore 
and ship-to-ship communication a 
simple matter. (11-815) 


Steel wire can now be given a 
plastic. coating, and the result is‘ a 
smooth-surfaced thread of unusual 
strength and beauty. It can be used 
to bind catalogs, etc., and can be 
worked into a wide variety of novel- 
ties—necklace chains, flower holders. 
(12-815) 


A new portable, six-inch electric 
saw, said to be ideal for the carpenter- 
builder, can also be used for scoring 
tile and concrete. Compact and power- 
ful, it has a base easily adjusted for 
depth and bevel cutting and comes 
with an automatic telescopic guard 
that rotates on ball bearings. (13-815) 


Something new for amateur camera 
fans is a pocket lettering set, reported 


FORBES 


to give a professional appearance to 
film titles. The letters are only a quar- 
ter of an inch high, but are easily 
handled by a tweezer provided with 
each set. (14-815) 


Machines to make transcriptions, or 
original records on black discs, are 
common. But now comes a combina- 
tion recorder and record player. That 


is to say, the machine records voices 

at home, or noteworthy radio pro- 

grams, then plays them. (15-815) 
—Don Samson. 


Readers may feel free to write Don Samson 
for further information about any of these 
items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 














The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its 
exhibits at the New York World’s Fair and the 
Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco. 


The Voice 
with 
a Smile 





“We hold,” says a well-known 
writer, “that the young ladies 
of the American long distance 
telephone wires make up what 
is probably the most efficient 
public service crew in the 
world. They have profound 
patience and that capacity for 
taking pains that some one 
once said is all that genius 
amounts to. 


‘ “We once called a fellow at a 
hotel in Philadelphia but he 
had just departed on an auto- 
mobile trip in a westerly direc- 
tion. A few days later the 
long distance operator caught 
up with him in a little town 
in Missouri and he was the 
most surprised man in all but 
one of the States of the Union. 
The exception was New York. 
We were the most surprised 
there. To this day we have no 
idea how the operator did it.” 


Damon RuNyYON 
in the New York Mirror 
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Tides of Industry 


THE SHOWING of basic industries continues strong, though in some sectors hesi- 
tation is apparent. . . . As a new service to readers, we have just published 
“How to Use the Forbes Business Maps.” This guide tells what things to look 
for in the maps, shows how they forecast business conditions, and reveals how 
companies use them to pilot sales, advertising, collections and other business 
operations. For your copy, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to The 
Editors, Forses Macazine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity)— 
After a pause, steel activity again 
heads upward. But since the rate is 
now near practical capacity, further 
gains are likely to be small. 











Department Store Sales (% of 
last year)—Storekeepers’ reports of 
well-sustained buying are confirmed by 
the actual sales figures. 














Automobile Output (thousands )— 
The change-over slump will soon be 
over as plants swing into 1941-model 
production. The new Hudsons are al- 
ready being shown to dealers. 














Carloadings (thousands)—The mar- 
gin of gain over previous years is 
somewhat narrower than a fortnight 
ago. Less-than-carload freight is up. 














Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—tThe sharp rise is due partly 
to unusually warm weather and greater 
loads on cooling equipment. 
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Check Payments (outside N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars)—A steep 
downward slide drops 1940 below 
1939 for the first time. 
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WHAT EXECUTIVES 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
LOANS FOR EMPLOYES 


HEN one of your employes needs a Joan 

to meet an emergency, he’s likely to 
want to borrow from the company. But your 
company may not have a loan plan for em- 
ployes. Few companies do. Most companies 
feel that the task of making small loans can 
be better performed by a special organization. 


Where workers can borrow 


In some plants employes have established their 
own credit unions. But most employes must 
borrow elsewhere. The worker’s need for a 
legitimate source of credit has been recognized 
in most industrial states. These states have 
passed legislation making possible the oper- 
ation of the family finance company such as 
Household Finance. 


At Household Finance the responsible worker 
can borrow up to $300 largely on his character 
and earning ability. He needs no bankable 
security, no guarantors or endorsers. For his 
protection the law regulates the transaction. 
Last year Household made over 800,000 loans 
to workers in all branches of industry. 


Borrowers at Household repay their loans 
in convenient installments which average less 
than 8% of their monthly incomes. Thus they 
can get out of debt without strain or sacrifice 
of living standards. Here are some typical 
loan plans. 





AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 

OF Including All Charges 
CASH 2 6 12 16 20 
LOAN mos. mos. mos, mos. 
loan loan loan loan loan 


$ $ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 


100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 


200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 








$ 7.66 
11.49 


15.32 
19.15 
22.98 


$ 6.41 
9.62 


12.83 
16.04 
19.24 




















Above payments figured at 244% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
Massachusetts and several other states. Due to 
local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 











Families learn to avoid debt 


Household believes that families should avoid 
unnecessary debt. So to borrowers—and to 
others who request the service—Household’s 
home economists give guidance in money man- 
agement. From Household’s practical booklets 
on money management and better buymanship 
families learn to save on daily purchases and 
get more out of limited incomes. These publica- 
tions are now used in many schools and colleges. 

Why don’t you send the coupon for further 
information about this helpful service for 
employes who need loans? No obligation! 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"* Doctor of Family Finances” 

One of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 282 branches in 184 cities 
Se St A Al eo ae a 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-H 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners—without obligation. 


Prices (1926 = 100)—Both indices continue to shift back and forth; the gap 
between raw materials and finished goods has widened, but not yet significantly. 
‘Lower food and farm-products prices account for the recent decline. 
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What Management 


Faces 
(Continued from page 13) 








wages and other costs lagged some- 
what behind commodity prices, with 
a consequent widened profit margin. 
No such prospect is now in view. 
Our economy and our industrial or- 
ganization are different. Commodity 
prices are relatively stable and wages 
are closely geared into operations 
through the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

While the Administration has indi- 
cated that it will repeal the profit re- 
striction on ships and armaments im- 
posed by the Vinson-Trammel Act, a 
heavy excess profits tax is now in the 
making. This will not merely hit in- 
dustries engaged in defense work; it 
will be aimed at all concerns. Thus, 
profit possibilities are further dimin- 
ished, for the tax will probably be no 
light one and will probably follow 
the lines employed in Canada and 
England. 

Legislative Obstacles. The situation 
created by the defense program shows 
how quickly legislation can become 
obsolete. Certain restrictive laws under 
which industry is now operating were 
written in terms of conditions that no 
longer exist or have profoundly 
changed. (This, let it be understood, 
is not a plea for modification or re- 
peal, but merely an objective report 
of how executives believe the laws will 
interfere with productive processes. ) 

Three laws come under this head- 
ing: 

The Walsh-Healy Act. Its objectives 
are already largely embraced by the 
Wage and Hours Law, but it works 
at cross purposes in certain respects; 
it creates needless bookkeeping. 

National Labor Relations Act. It 
prevents management from talking di- 
rectly to employees—a very serious 
impediment under today’s conditions; 
it seriously restricts employers in 
maintaining discipline and discharging 
for inefficiency. 

Fair Labor Standards Act. Short- 
ened hours are obviously incompati- 
ble with expanding production; cer- 
tain of its regulations magnify the dif- 
ficulties of the all-important training 
problem. 

Plant Expansion. At the end of the 
last war, management found that it 
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had gone too far on plant expansions. 
Most concerns are now proceeding 
cautiously on this point. Considerable 
assurance has been given, however, by 
the Administration’s announcement 
that the proposed excess profits tax 
would make provision for amortiza- 
tion over a period of five years, in- 
cluding both plant and equipment. But 
such extensions must be certified as 
immediately necessary for national de- 
fense by the Army and Navy Advisory 
Commission of the National Defense 
Council. 

Conversion of Plants. While only a 
handful of industries are as yet im- 
mediately concerned in the defense 
program, large numbers of others are 
engaged in supplying these first-line 
companies. Many concerns could, by 
slight changes in equipment and oper- 
ations, convert themselves into manu- 
facturers of outright war material or 
suppliers to the essential industries. 
Such companies, or any company in 
doubt about its place in the defense 
picture, should get in touch with any 
of the field offices established in 23 
cities by the Navy Department and in 
22 by the War Department. These 
agencies will give accurate advice and 
information. 

Priority of Goods. When products 
considered essential to defense begin 
to take priority over non-essential 
products, creaking will be heard in the 
industrial structure. Industry will be 





Mass-produced arms will cause some mate- 
rials shortages—and a surplus of problems 


confronted with a co-ordination prob- 
lem of tremendous proportions. Com- 
panies are especially advised to exam- 
ine the position of their suppliers in 
this light. 

At the End What? When America 
has been given the most powerful war 
machine that ever existed, where then 
will American industry be? 

We will have the comfort of know- 
ing that we need no longer fear an ag- 
gressor and that we can give a good 
account of ourselves in physical com- 
bat. But is it not possible that the ag- 
gressors will enter upon a new kind 
of warfare—a conflict of trade, a 
bloodless struggle for world markets? 
This is not only possible, many ob- 
servers of world trends believe, but 
even a likely development. If, in the 
fever of the rearmament program, 
American industry suffers a loss of effi- 
ciency, how will it be able to fight 
this new war? 

If England capitulates to Germany, 
we will be fighting a world whose in- 
dustrial machine will be dominated 
by Germany. The zealots of Germany 
are going to turn all the energy that is 
now going into their war machine 
into making goods cheaper than we 
can. Germany’s state-controlled indus- 
trial machinery will manufacture 
goods so cheaply that no tariffs here 
or in any other part of the world will 
be high enough to keep them out. 
Sources of raw materials that have 
been closed to Germany for the past 
quarter-century will be opened to her, 
and so will new world markets for the 
dumping of her finished goods. 

We have already had one definite 
warning that Germany will pursue this 
policy from the Reich Economic Min- 
ister himself. Walter Funk, in a state- 
ment aimed at the recent Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference in Havana, in effect 
served notice on us that Germany is 
going to seek world dominion in for- 
eign trade by trying to undersell the 
United States in trading factory goods 
to those countries that produce raw 
commodities. 

We are going to meet a harder foe 
than we have ever known, and our de- 
fense will be our industrial skill. But I 
think we can answer this challenge and 
win the struggle—if our industry is 
good enough, our management alert 
enough, our workers willing enough. 
We will certainly win if there is a 
unity of spirit among the people, busi- 
ness and labor. 


Photograph: Wide World 
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Retail Sales Taxes 


Harry A. Bernbach, lawyer and C.P.A., discusses state sales and use taxes. 


THE PAST DECADE, embracing a period 
of dire need for sources of revenue by 
the states, has given rise to a new form 
of state taxation in the guise of the 
“retail sales tax.” Its record as a 
prolific producer of revenue manifested 
itself in the early years of its origin 
and today, with collections by the 
states totalling approximately $400,- 
000,000, legislation providing for the 
imposition of retail sales taxes has 
been enacted in 22 states. 

The right to tax is inherent in a 
state, subject to the limitations on such 
taxing powers contained in the Federal 
and state constitutions. The Federal 
prohibition on the power of the states 
to impose sales taxes which affect in- 
terstate transactions is found -in the 
Constitution, which delegates to Con- 
gress the power to “regulate commerce 
between the states.” 

While there is no question of the 
right of a state to impose a retail sales 
tax on intrastate transactions, the states 
could not heretofore lay a direct tax 
on interstate business, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court having judicially inter- 
preted such a direct tax to infringe on 
the Federal taxing power. 

To compensate for the loss of reve- 
nue created by this constitutional im- 
munity and to equalize in- and out-of- 
state business, most of the 22 states 
which now impose sales taxes enacted 
the “use tax,” which is also known as 
the “consumer’s privilege” tax. The 
imposition of this tax does not violate 
the Federal Constitution, the Court in 
its opinion stating “The tax is not 
upon the operations of interstate com- 
merce, but upon the privilege of use 
after commerce is at an end.” 

The liability for the “use tax” is 
imposed upon the person using, storing 
or consuming tangible personal prop- 
erty in the state, and since an essential 
element of this tax is that it must be 
passed on to the consumer in some 
manner, it is usually provided by 
statute that the retailer may not ab- 
sorb the tax. Where the vendor or re- 


tailer is subject to the jurisdiction of 
the state he is under a duty to collect 
the tax from the purchaser. 

The retail sales tax is imposed 
generally upon the sale at retail of 
tangible personal property, a sale at 
retail being defined as one for use or 
consumption and not for resale. Most 
retail sales tax laws require the vendor 
to collect the tax from the purchaser 
and remit to the state, and like the 
use tax, prohibit its absorption. 

Prior to 1940, a long line of de- 
cisions of the U. S. Supreme Court 
protected interstate sales from direct 
sales taxes by the states. On Jan. 29, 
1940, the Court shattered this im- 
munity, adopting the principle that 
state taxes which do not discriminate 
against interstate commerce as opposed 
to intrastate commerce are not a “regu- 
lation” of interstate commerce. 





SaLes AND Use Taxes Now In EFFECT 


Rate of Tax 

STATE SalesTax Use Tax 
Alabeeee « o0< < cé<02 4 <é 2% 2% 
I sc cresnnense 2% 2% 
CHEE ba. cusecane 3% 3% 
COM Sint eee. os 2% 2% 
BU Ses cabs vascece 3% none 
Es acacia on 06 i4 2% 2% 
| I eee 2% 2% 
EOE 8) in 6 scivrees 1% 1% 
eS EE RED re 3% 3% 
Mississippi ........... 2% 2% 
PEE Nibee cm avee cone 2% none 
New Mexico .......... 2% 2% 
New York City ....... 2% 2% 
North Carolina ....... 3% 3% 
North Dakota ........ 2% 2% 
SE A deuseseccdicunes 3% 3% 
GR ices dccdees 2% 2% 
South Dakota ........ 3% 3% 
SN  ahabodetiksesens 2% 2% 
Washington .......... 2% 2% 
West Virginia ........ 2% none 
WM - cccccceccess 2% 2% 





In view of this revolutionary change 
in interpretation by the Supreme 
Court, transactions heretofore con- 
sidered to be in interstate commerce 
will no longer enjoy an immunity 
from taxation by the states. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Bernbach, in care of FoRBES, on ques- 
tions concerning the subjects he dis- — 
cusses in this column. 


New Business Ideas 


You WILL find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the fol- 
lowing new booklets and catalogs. 
Write to the companies listed for free 
copies. 

Juncte YACHTS IN THE BeLcian Conco. 
The fascinating story of the Tenth Gatti 
African Expedition and the all-important 
role played by motor trucks in the success 
of this remarkable adventure. International 
Harvester Corporation, 180 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Marco, THE Wizarp. Explains the eco- 
nomical operation and improvements of a 
new duplicating machine, capable of high- 
quality reproductions of a wide variety of 
business forms, promotional material, etc. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 1225 Bab- 
bitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Orrice Equipment ann Yor. The part 
that office equipment plays behind scenes 
of American life with an interesting treat- 
ise on the historical growth of the office 
from high-stool days of the old bookkeeper 
to modern times. Office Equipment Manvu- 
facturers Institute, 100 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Cooter Fans ror Home anp Business. 
Illustrated catalog showing complete line 


of belt-driven fans to cool an entire home, 
an apartment, a room or an office. Also in- 
dustrial and commercial applications. The 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

How To Save on Casinc Witn SAFEty. 
How welding, new mechanical and metal- 
lurgical advances have been combined to 
develop a new, economical casing for pipe- 
lines. A. O. Smith Corp., Milwavkee, Wis. 

Spots anp Futures. How one outstanding 
trade association serves its industry—its ac- 
tivities and accomplishements—food for 
other industries’ to think about. Cotton- 
Textile Institute, 320 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 

Yes, You! Ever wondered about the cool- 
ing and heating mechanisms of the human 
body and how they work? Here are the 
answers, plus explanations of how and why 
air conditioning makes us comfortable. Car- 
rier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Farm Morors. Primarily for farmers. 
But business men will be interested, par- 
ticularly because this publication shows 
dramatically one way in which farm and 
factory are working together for the com- 
mon good. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(Please mention Forses) 
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DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) per 
share on the outstanding ccmmon 
stock, payable September 12, 1940, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business, August 12, 1940. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 

















San Francisco, California 
July 30, 1940 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Suneel Oil | lel of California held today 
a regular dividend Number 58 of 25 cents a share 
was declared payable on September 16 to all 
stockholders of record as shown by the transfer 
books of the corporation in San Francisco and 
New York at the close of business August 15, 
1940. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 














DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR 4*> COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 
On July 26 a quarterly dividend of one 
and three-fourths per cent (14%) per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
the above corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable October 1, 
1940, to stockholders of record on the 
books of the Company at the close of 
business September 10, 1940. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 























EXECUTIVES! 


Do you know of any responsible, 
ambitious salesman who is in a 
position to add to his income by 
following up recent expirations 
and selling or servicing FORBES 
to new subscribers? 


To such individuals we offer live 
leads, recent expirations and lib- 
eral commissions and bonus. 


Your cooperation in putting us in 
touch with worthy candidates in 
industrial communities where we 
do not already have a representa- 
tive will be greatly appreciated. 


Simply refer them to Circulation Manager 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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INVESTORS—TRADERS! We release 
Daily-Weekly Factual Measurements of 


DOHag VUE’ 
The Basic Forces Controlling Market Trends! 


LOWRY & MILLS, 40 Wall St., New York 
Write Dept. F. for Free Detoils—NOW 






Selling pressure \| 
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Stock Market Outlook 


- 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


THE May 1 “Outlook” warned that 
sharp up- and down-swings in in- 
dividual stocks “are the waves which 
suggest that more violent market 
movements are brewing. In stormy 
dealings timid traders will need to gird 
up their fortitude or stay close to 
shore.” 

The Blitzkrieg which began May 10 
brought a drop of nearly 40 points in 
the Dow-Jones industrial and about 
10 points in the rail average from 
their highs of early April. Emphasiz- 
ing the extent of the decline already 
witnessed, a decline which actually 
measured up on a percentage basis to 
many bear markets of the past, the 
June 1 “Outlook” cautioned readers 
against “playing for the move we have 
just had.” It was also suggested that 
a secondary reaction should stop with- 
in the 106-111 range. Actually, the 
Dow-Jones industrial made a closing 
low of 111.84 and an intra-day low of 
110.41 on June 10. 

Following the June 10 low there was 
sufficient rally to justify the assump- 
tion that at least the “first leg” of the 
bear market had been completed. 
After such a decline there naturally 
follows what is called a “secondary 
movement.” According to how the fu- 
ture of the market develops, such a 
movement may turn out to be either a 
rally in a bear market or the begin- 
ning of a new bull market. If, after the 
secondary movement makes its top, 
there is a decline into new low ground, 
then it must be concluded that it was 


only a rally. But, should the subse- 
quent decline stop short of the previ- 
ous bear market lows and be followed 
by a rise into new high ground, the 
signals are set for a new bull market. 

Since June 10, therefore, the issue 
has been in the balance, and no one 
has been able to say which way the 
market was headed. These “Outlooks,” 
therefore, have continually warned of 
the ever-present danger of a drop 
which would test the June lows, while 
trying to gauge the possible upper 
limits of the secondary movement. 
First set at 131-132 in the July 1 “Out- 
look,” the limit was lowered to 127- 
129 in the Aug. 1 “Outlook.” 

To sum up: At this writing (Aug. 
8) the secondary movement has ap- 
parently made its top, with a closing 
of 126.44 on Aug. 5 and an intra-day 
high of 127.18 on July 31. Both av- 
erages have broken through on the 
upside of their recent lines, but the 
movement appears to be the sort of 
“false start” the writer anticipated and 
warned against in the Aug. 1 “Out- 
look.” It has proved unconvincing 
both as to price gains and volume. 
If the market now declines to 123 in- 
dustrial, I would expect it to carry 
down to around 116-117, which may 
prove to be the real buying point. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. aps 
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Investors Await Coming Events 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE TREMENDOUSLY troublesome prob- 
lems existing both here and abroad 
have been reflected in the securities 
markets. Investors are staying close to 
shore. 

Of great bearing on the outlook is 
the effect of the U. S. armament and 
taxation program. Certainly, th heavy 
industries will be busy, and spending 
from this source will increase other 
lines of business. 

The cloth trade has already been 
spurred by defense activity. Fear that 
purchasing of industrial fabrics for 
equipping plants engaged in defense 
production might tie up looms has led 
to broader buying of both convertible 
and industrial cotton goods. Domestic 
commercial users of steel have pro- 
tected themselves against possible 
shortage. Better buying has occurred 
in wool goods. 

With a boom now well under way 
in heavy electrical equipment, follow- 
ing a sharp spurt in sales of appli- 
ances, the electrical manufacturing in- 
dustry will break all previous records, 
according to opinions recently ex- 
pressed in the industry. 


RETAIL TRADE BOOMING 


Retail trade last month made the 
best showing for July in recent years. 
All branches participated, and some 
merchants reported that sales set new 
records for the month. 

The Government’s export policy is 
confusing; it is difficult to figure the 
outcome and its effects on various in- 
dustries. 

Hearings are being held on a pro- 
posed amendment to the Securities Act 
to end the delay on new issues. The 
SEC itself is sponsoring a change in 
the so-called “20-day wait,” after‘ 're- 
peated urgings by the investment 
world. Such an amendment would 
doubtless improve the capital markets, 
and it is possible that “new money” 
issues will appear. Heretofore mostly 
refunding issues have been placed on 
the market. 


The recent Gallup poll, showing 
Willkie leading, is a hopeful sign. 

If the threatened invasion of Britain 
fails, this will be a signal of distinctly 
encouraging nature. 


WILL JAPAN MAKE TROUBLE? 


Japan shows symptoms of extending 
its ambitions, and it is possible that 
real trouble will break out there. It is 
too early to say that the United States 
will become involved in war, but it 
seems to me that the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration is taking steps leading to such 
a development. On the other hand, the 
draft law may cost Roosevelt millions 
of votes. 


In search for stocks paying fairly 
dependable dividends, attention is di- 
rected to these chain stores: 


First National Stores 
W. T. Grant 

Great Atlantic & Pacific 
S. S. Kresge ' 
S. H. Kress 

Kroger Grocery 

Lerner Stores 

Melville Shoe 
-Montgomery Ward 

G. C. Murphy 

J. J. Newberry 

J. C. Penney 

Peoples Drug 

Safeway Stores 

Sears, Roebuck 
Western Auto Supply 
Woolworth 


All do a large annual business and 
are in good financial shape. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 


Light From Leaders 


We cannot ‘continue to depend on 
foreign merchant marines for either 
the transportation of the raw materials 
so important to our national defense 
program or for the perpetuation of our 
trade relations with our South Ameri- 
can neighbors.—WILLIAM K. Jackson, 
vice-president, United Fruit Co. 


Under our new social philosophy, 
too many people have emphasized 
rights rather than duties, wages rather 
than output, spending without any re- 
gard to means of payment, while in- 
dividual interests have been placed 
above general welfare—First Na- 
TIONAL BANK (Boston). 


In our time life will never again be 
the same. We may survive, but we 
will survive in new clothes and unless 
we prepare for that time we might not 
récognize each other.—M. W. Pasx, 
partner, Mackay & Co. 


The management of an industrial 
company is not justified in using the 


money of its stockholders for an ex- 
pansion which may be utterly useless 
or even a big liability to the company 
in a few years.—E. J. Kutas, presi- 
dent, Otis Steel Co. 


If this country is to have a uniform 
program of preparedness there can be 
no such thing as highway barriers 
between the states——WILBUR CarT- 
WRIGHT, House of Representatives. 


When the unhampered opportunity 
of American youth to gain the full 
reward of his ability, his industry, his 
perseverance and his integrity ceases, 
then surely will the death-knell of free 
enterprise be sounded. Then will the 
word “finis” be stamped on our 
American Way of Life.—Howard 
Coonley, chairman, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 


Fear of government is the beginning 
of dictatorship.—De Witt M. Emery, 


president, National Small Business 
Men’s Association. 
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“24-HOUR SPARKLE” 
CALLS FOR MILLIONS 
OF smaller BUBBLES! 


Remember this about bubbles—the 
bigger they are, the more carbona- 
tion escapes when they burst—and 
the faster your highball goes flat. 

That’s why Canada Dry makes 
the bubbles in its club soda so small. 
This exclusive pin-point carbonation 
keeps Sparkling Canada Dry Water 
lively 24 hours after 
the bottle’s opened! 
Try it and see! 


CANADA DRY k 
WATER 


THE CLUB SODA 
WITH PIN-POINT CARBONATION 
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Conscription Exempts Industry 


MILITARY CONSCRIPTION will be ad- 
ministered to impose minimum hard- 
ships on those employers who rely 
upon highly specialized skills. Every 
plant has its man or group who hardly 
could be replaced without slowing pro- 
duction appreciably. The exemption 
machinery provided in the new law 
will be elastic enough to cover all such 
cases. 


Neither will students and research 
men be conscripted, particularly those 
who have been at work in one line for 
several years and are now approaching 
completion of an experimental project 
or study course. 

This exemption does not apply, how- 
ever, to routine occupations—men who 
could be replaced with perhaps a 30- 
day training period. Employers are 
urged to conduct plant-training pro- 
grams, in which youngsters on general 
duty might be equipped to take over 
any one of several skilled jobs on short 
notice. Men over the draft ages ‘also 
should be included in these training 
programs, according to Army experts. 

The Federal Government soon will 
announce elaborate plans for develop- 
ing such an apprentice training pro- 
gram on a nationwide scale. Special 
exemptions will have to be provided 
under the Wages & Hours Law and 
the Walsh-Healy Act. 


Credit managers will be interested 
in the precise terms of a projected 
new law granting a Federal mora- 
torium on accounts of those called to 
compulsory military service. 

The plan being drafted in the War 
Department follows closely the Civil 
Rights Act of 1918. It probably will be 
offered as a separate law, rather than 
as a section of the conscription bill. 
General terms: To prevent lapse of 
insurance policies during the draft 
service; to defer all installment pur- 
chase payments and house rents under 
$50 per month; to block eviction of 
families whose breadwinners may be 
in military service. 

Whether such provisions would ex- 
tend generally to automobile purchase 
accounts and radio contracts still is to 


be determined. Special provisions will 
be incorporated to defer amortization 
payments on FHA, HOLC and FCA 
mortgages. Imminence of such law 
appears to call for double checks upon 
consumer credit accounts. 


Registration of aliens, to begin late 
this month under the new law, does 
not mean that un-naturalized workers 
will lose their jobs. The law requires 
only that they register with the Federal 
Government, on the printed forms pro- 
vided through post offices. Certain rigid 
restrictions against aliens working on 
military orders do not apply to routine 
industrial production in commercial 
lines of goods. 

Many inquiries to Congress indicate 
that some employers are laboring 
under the belief that aliens may not be 
employed in any plant after the regis- 
tration date. This is wholly erroneous. 

Meanwhile, however, long-resident 
aliens now are urged to apply for their 
first naturalization papers, or to com- 
plete their citizenship if first papers 
have been obtained. 


“Watch your waste,” may be the 
new slogan in American industry. 
Scrap rubber, iron, tin, aluminum and 
paper are commanding increasing 
market attention. Shavings and clip- 
pings formerly not worth collecting 
are showing profits in by-products or 
junk. Commerce Department surveys 
suggest the early launching of a na- 
tional campaign against every form of 
industrial waste. 


President Roosevelt is planning an 
extensive series of Summer tours to 
inspect national defenses throughout 
the several states. These will be accom- 
plished mostly by long week-end trips. 
White House spokesmen strongly dis- 
avow political significance in these 
trips, although key political personages 
constantly hop on and off the Presi- 
dential Special as it speeds across the 
non-political countryside, It would be 
extraordinary in a Presidential election 
year if these trips did not take on “just 
a leetle beet” of politics every 40 
leagues or so.—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 
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MEET THE WORLD’S GREAT THINKERS 


AN INVITATION FROM B. C. FORBES 
e 


OME WITH ME, one evening, away from pressing business cares and screaming 
headlines and enjoy the company of the world’s greatest men. Relax and expand 
in their wise and inspiring attitude toward life. 


For years I have made it a practice to spend at least a few minutes each day reading the 
words of famous men throughout the ages. From their stimulating messages I have de- 
rived much satisfaction and encouragement. Many outstanding men, with whom I have 
come in intimate contact, have confided to me that they, too, share my habit of snatch- 
ing a few precious minutes from each crowded day to study the words of men whose 
deeds and thoughts have moulded our times. 


America 
Needs Such a Book 


For years these friends of mine have 
been urging that I edit a truly repre- 
sentative selection of the inspiring mes- 
sages which have done so much to 
encourage the American way of life. 
Such a book, it was emphasized, would 
save them time, eliminate useless hunt- 
ing through dross for thoughts of gold. 


And so I am delighted to announce that, 
aided by the staff of Forbes Magazine, 
I have compiled in one handsomely 
bound volume 639 of the greatest of 
these messages, titlhed THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. Many 
of the men whose writings appear in 
this book were confronted by almost 
exactly the same problems you face. 
You will be heartened and aided by 
understanding their own solutions of 
them. 


What Readers 
Are Saying: 


“After reading a copy of ‘Thoughts on 
the Business of Life’, 1 was so impressed 
1 want 100 additional copies for dis- 
tribution to our personnel.” 

J. M. J., Detroit, Michigan 


“Am delighted with my copy of 
‘Thoughts on the Business of Life’. 
Please send eighteen additional copies 
for distribution to our staff.” 

M. E. M., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Congratulations on the epic results 
achieved in your ‘Thoughts on the Busi- 
ness of Life’. It is the most enlightening 
guidebook for the proper method of 
attaining success it has been my good 
fortune to study.” 

F, J. McK., New York, N. Y. 





The Wisdom of All Ages 


Trooping across its pages is the wis- 
dom, the philosophy, the inspiration of 
men who have left their imprint on our 
civilization. Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, 
Confucius, Disraeli, Goethe, Napoleon, 
Ruskin, Cicero, Voltaire, Washington, 
Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, 
Milton, Tolstoi, Ingersoll, Dumas, 
Shakespeare, Edison, Coolidge, Lowell, 
Hubbard, Swinburne, Steinmetz. And 
among present-day leaders, clear think- 
ers such as: John D. Rockefeller, Owen 
D. Young, Henry Ford, Albert Einstein, 
Roger Babson, Walter C. Teagle, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Walter Lippmann, Dr. 
John H. Finley, Edward R. Stettinius, 
Charles M. Schwab, Eugene G. Grace, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Charles F. 
Kettering, Daniel Willard, Rabbi Wise, 
Thomas J. Watson, Henry L. Doherty, 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, Dr. Christian 

F. Reisner, Charles R. Gay, David Sar- 
ONLY noff, Nicholas Murray Butler and hun- 


$2.00 dreds of others. 
For Every Forbes Reader 


ss : I want every Forbes reader to enjoy this book 
Pi aca ber its ae and I know that many of you will wish to 
ight over a COniihee of present copies to your friends, customers, 
pA pang “a bl ae .'t business associates and employees. Therefore, 
pon ha a Mee I me I have deliberately set the price low, $2. 
dike. In Saiecran & ‘ifts Order a copy for yourself and examine it. care- 
ene. abeue the diaah disivadinve fully for five days. If you don’t agree that 





/ “pie it belongs on your desk er in your library, 
earth lights of night. return it and we will refund your purchase 
J. N. P., San Marcos, Texas price without question. 
SCCCRCRT TERS eeeeeeee ee eeeeeee MAIL COUPON TODAY SSSSSSSSSSE ESTES Eee ee eee eees 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. T-8-15 


Please send me a copy of Thoughts on the Business of Life, edited by B. C. Forbes. I will 
pay postman $2.00 plus few cents postage. It is understood that I may read and use this 
book for 5 days and return it for refund if it does not in any way live up to the claims made 
for it. (This offer good in U.S. only.) 


RMON ins's.s0dib A a eA eee aaa tas Wee oe BRR Mai ova wok aaa cates Was nat bap OSes 


B. C. FORBES WILL PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPH COPY IF YOU REMIT 
NOW! Check here if you enclose $2.00 with coupon. In that case WE pay _ postage 
charges. Note: If resident of N. Y. C., add 4c for Sales Tax. 
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